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From the Watchman. 
PAUL AND ZENAS. 
A DIALOGUE ON CONTROVERSY. 


Zenas. My friend and Spiritual Father, you 
know that I highly esteem you for your work’s 
gake, and that 1 admire your preaching and letters; 
but I must say, that I should admire them much 
more, if there were not so much controversy in 
them. To hear you say, that “though we, or an 
angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto 
you than that which we have preached unto. you, 
et him be accursed,” seems harsh, as if you would 
de willing to see angels and men accursed because 
they differ from you. And then to hear you speak 
of certain “false brethren, unawares brought in, 
who come in privily to spy out our liberty which 
we have in Christ Jesus, that they might bring us 


into bondage, to whom we gave place no not for} 


an hour, that the truth of the gospel might con- 
tinue with you,” seems to me to savor of obstinacy 
and exclusiveness, more than of expediency and 
accommodation. And to hear you charge Titus in 
these terms, “‘ A man that it is an heretick, after 
the first and second admonition, reject, knowing 
that he that is‘such is subverted, and sinneth, be- 
ing condemned of himself,” as if we must separate 
from those that do not think as we do, looks too 
much like causing divisions in the Church, and not 
keeping the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace. AndI must confess that this spirit of con- 
troversy seems too prevalent among the preachers 
of the gospel, and is a great drawback in respect 
to the excellencies of many good men. There is 
Jude, otherwise an excellent man, who exhorts to 
contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to 
the saints. How could he exhort Christians to 
contend—how can contention be a duty, or ever 
be tolerated in the church? And there is John, 
even the beloved and loving disciple, he is seized 
with such a spirit of controversy as to say rudely 
to a lady, “ If there come any unto you, and bring 
not this doctrine receive him not into your house, 
neither bid him God speed ; for he that biddeth him 
God speed is partaker of his evil deeds.” “Must 
then the decencies of life be abandoned because 
others do not with us? Why did not this 
loving disciple exhort the elect lady rather to keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace? 

Paul. My friend Zenas, your difficulties and 
stumblings are occasioned by not making proper 
distinctions. Do you not believe there is such a 

ing as essential fatal error in regard to religious 
eentiment. 

Zenas. As to that I am not clear. I believe 
there are shades of difference in the opinions of 
men, and that there may be conflicting sentiments 
on minor points ; but I am far from believing that 
these are proper occasions of controversy, much 
less of contention and separation. 

Paul. But if there are shades of difference, 
may there not also be positive and entire opposition 
of belief; if there may be conflicting sentiments on 
minor points, why not on major points? What 
would you say of a man who denies the existence 
of God, or claims that the scriptures are a cunning- 
ly devised fable, or that there is no future punish- 
ment? Would you call these shades of difference ? 

Zenas. Not exactly; but then 1 was not speak- 
ing of atheists or infidels. 

Paul. 1 know it. But let us come at the dis- 
tinction between major and minor points, and see 
that all differences in religious sentiment are not 
of course about minor points, and may not be ne- 
cessarily mere shades of difference. This being 
established, the question then is, what shall be 
done in regard to those differences which respect 
the vital, essential principles of all true religion? 
Suppose a man comes into your family to subvert 
the gospel, or to inculcate the sentiments of athe- 
ism or infidelity, would you receive him into your 
house, or bid him God speed? Would you feel it 
to be keeping the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace to let him proceed, and to sanction his pro- 
ceeding by your silence. 

Zenas. ‘These are extreme cases. 

Paul. It may be so, but, for ought that I can 
see, they illustrate the principle. For every sen- 
timent that subverts the gospel, is as fatal to the 
interests of immortal souls, as atheism or infidelity. 
Where is the important difference between deny- 
ing the existence of God, and ascribing to him such 
a character as robs him of his essential glory? 
Where is the essential difference between calling 
the scriptures a cunningly devised fable, and sub- 
jecting them to the decisions of reason and philoso- 
phy? If reason is sufficient to correct the state- 
ments and doctrines of the Bible, reason is suffi- 
cient to have done without them. The real ques- 
tion then is, not what is to be done about shades of 
difference on minor points, but what is the proper 
course in respect to those differences which involve 
great and fundamental principles of religion? Are 
these to be passed by in silence, are they not to be 
called in question or controverted, and is there no 
contention proper in such cases? Is the exhorta- 
tion, keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace, applicable to such cases? And here I will 
take occasion to say, that the exhortation which 
respects those who bring another gospel, to which 

ou take exceptions, respects errors of this class. 

s another gospel a shade of difference, on minor 
pointst The same may be said of the Judaizing 
teachers who troubled the church of Galatia. .They 
perverted the gospel, though they did it privily and 
unawares, and should I give place to them even 
for an hour? The same is true of the heretic men- 
tioned in the charge to Titus, and the same is the 
case in regard to which John and Jude give their 
exhortations. The only question here is, whether 
we shall silently see the gospel perverted and souls 
ruined, or whether we shall raise our voice against 
error, and by every proper means in our power en- 
deavour to prevent it! 

Zenas. Iconfess I have somewhat misappre- 
hended the matter, by supposing that all contro- 
versy must of course respect shades of difference 
and minor points. In regard to the essential truths 
of religion, I confess I should find it hard to hold 
my peace, especially when the matter comes home 
to my own family. But there are different opi- 
nions as to what are the essential doctrines of the 
gospel. 

_ Paul. True, but must not every man judge for 
himself, and be fully persuaded in his own mind? 
Does it belong to those who agsail the gospel, to 
decide for others what are the essential doctrines 
and what are not, and then proceed to condemn all 
that do not adopt their standard! If this claim be 
allowed, what has every infidel and heretic to do 
but pronounce all the doctrines of the gospel minor 

ints, and therefore all controversy about them 
improper ! 
Zenas. After ail, I eannot be reconciled to 


controversy. There must be some wrong some- 


I cannot yet perceive the ground of entire justifi- 
cation. 

Paul. What you say is very true, there must 
be some wrong somewhere, and the question is, 
where does the blame properly fall? And here 
permit me to mention, what I conceive to be an 
error into which you have fallen respecting this 
subject—and that is, you charge the evil of contro- 
versy, not to those who occasion it by the intro- 
duction of error, but to those who are compelled by 
a sense of duty toengage in it for the defence of 
the truth. But there is a great difference in these 
cases, and that even though the aggressor may be 
still and out of sight, while the defence is necessa- 
rily open and notorious. Suppose the midnight 
robber comes to your house, and is verry silently 
digging through your walls, or by false keys is 
opening your doors for plunder, and perhaps for 
murder. Must you permit his work to go on, Jest 
by resistance, a contention and strife should arise, 
and limb and life might be exposed. If you should 
attempt to give an alarm and raise help to arrest 
his progress, would he be the proper man to exhort 
to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace, or would your neighbours when they came 
around and witnessed your efforts of defence be 
justified in charging you with making disturbance, 
and being engaged in controversy and causing di- 
vision? So the heretic, however silently he may 
propagate error, and however much he may exhort 
to peace, is the real and only blameable cause of 
all the contention and strife which follow. He 
causes the division and alienation. ‘T'o him and 
his operations only, is the exhortation to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, applicable. 
While, then, you blame me, and the brethren, 
John and Jude, for controversy, you should rather 
blame those who have laid us under the unavoida- 
ble necessity, either of defending the truth, or of 
violating our consciences, or forsaking our duties. 
In this respect I think you have greatly erred. We 
could not do otherwise, as faithful servants of 
Christ, than to defend the truth when assailed ; 
the evil all comes from those who assail it, and on 
them will rest the whole responsibility. 

Zenas. I confess this subject appears to me in 

a new light. I really believe that I have laid the 

biame at the wrong door. 1 do not see how you 

could avoid saying what you have, when false 

teachers came into the church. But still my feel- 

ings are unchanged respecting controversy. IJ 

must consider it a great evil, even if it be a ne- 

cessary evil. It isso distressing to see the pro- 

fessed followers of Christ, who should be uniting 

against a common enemy, divided among them- 

selves, and counteracting each other, that I cannot 

be reconciled to it. | 

Paul. I do not wish to say any thing in justifi- 

cation of the cause or occasion of controversy. In 

respect to this, woe to the man by whom the of- 
fence cometh. But I do wish to disabuse your 

mind of that prejudice which it seems to have im- 

bibed against all the parties concerned in contro- 

versy as equally blameable. This view of the sub- 

ject is unjust. It confounds the innocent and the 

faithful with the guilty. The first question in re- 

spect to controversy should be, who began it, who 

occasioned it, who made it necessary that the 

truth should be defended, and who continues this 

necessity? The answer to these inquiries will 

show where the blame belongs. But to convince 

you that controversy may be the unavoidable and 

very important duty of those who are set for the 

defence of truth, I will refer you to several very 

eminent examples in the history of the Church. 

But as our time is now expired, I must defer this 
till another opportunity, when we next meet. 
hope you will not refuse to receive light on this 
subject. 

Zenas. By nomeans. Light is my object. I 
feel sensibly relieved in some respects already, 
and shall earnestly desire the speedy occurrence of 
another opportunity for conversation. | 


From the Boston Recorder. 
ADVICE CONCERNING A REVIVAL. 


We take it for granted that in different commu- 
nities there are disciples in larger or smaller num- 
bers, who have some degree of grief over the low 
state of religion, and who sincerely desire the re- 
turn of refreshings, from the presence of the Lord. 
We will imagine ourselves in the midst of such a 
circle, and will adress them as follows. 

1. Do not refuse efforts todo good, on the ground 
that your own hearts are not sufficiently awake 


}and engaged in religion. Many make this a rea- 


son for present inaction, and await a hoped-for-day 
when, by some means, religious emotions shall be 
strong enough to urge them forward in duty. 
Your consciousness of feeble interest in the cause 
of Christ, should humble you in the dust; but it is 
no reason for present inaction. Go about any en- 
terprise, inspired by love for the souls of men, 
without waiting for the heart to rise as high in re- 
ligious emotion as you may have judged necessary. 
The very efforts you may sincerely engage in, are 
in themselves suited to awake the very emotions 
yon desire. Your next affectionate and kind ap- 
peals to careless sinners, will do your own souls 
good. And so of every variety of honestly per- 
formed duty. 

2. Do not waste sod strength in lamentations 
over the low state of religion in the church. This 
will not revive one drooping soul. It is spiritual 
ammunition thrown away. Pour out as much as 
you may, your soul to God in prayer over this sub- 
ject; but spare reproaches of the backsliding and 
profuse exclamations, “O that things were better 
with us.” Rather use the strength thus expended 
in humbly seeking to make the state of things bet- 
ter. 

3. Do not wait for the church to be engaged as 
the signal for your labours. Be the disciples asleep 
or awake, your duty is plain; you are to wait for 
none in the work of advancing the spiritual welfare 
of men. The condition of the church does not 
affect your personal responsibility. Would you 
refuse to put off to save the survivors of a wreck, 
because other boats were not ready or were not | 
willing to got Whatever be the state of Zion, 
look not on this, as having any bearing on the 
question of your duty. Let the momentous and 
glorious realities which the ig presents as the 
grand motives of human conduct, sway you. Act 
on them. Let others do as they please. 

4. Be encouraged in your desire and effort for a 
revival, by the fact, that God often employs the 
meekest, humblest instrumentality in ushering in 
these glorious eras of mercy. ‘The secret long- 
ingsof your heart for this event, are well pleasing 
to him. So is every sincere and honest effort with 
saints or sinners. “ Whatsoever your hand findeth 
to do,” therefore, in this good work, doit. A sin- 
gle effort of the youthful David, gave Israel a 
mighty triumph over her enemies. And he who 
once loved the tabernacles of his people, still dwel- 
leth in the gates of Zion. 


The gospel of Christ is like a seal or signet of 
such divine engraving, that no created power can 
counterfeit it. When the Spirit of God has im- 
pressed this gospel on the soul, there are certain 
evidences of its being a heavenly operation. Some 
may think it the business and duty of the day to 
temporize, and by preaching the gospel a little 
more conformably to natural religion, to bring it 
down as near as may be, to their scheme, that they 
may gain them to hear and approve, or at least 
that they may not offend. But I am rather of the 
opinion, that we should in such a day, stand up 
for the defence of the Gospel, in full freedom of 
its grace; in the full glory of its most important 
doctrines. ‘That we should preach it in its Divine 
and Evangelical form ; that the cross of Christ, by 
the promised power of the Spirit, may vanquis 
the vain reasoning of men, and that this despised 
doctrine, triumphing in the conversion of souls, 


may confound the wise and the mighty, and silence 


where when there is contention and alienation, and | 


LEGAL OPINION, | | 
By James M. Porter, Esq., or Easton, Pa. 
Relative to the late Proceedings of the General 
Assembly. 


Ihave been requested to give my opinion as to 
the legality or illegality of the acts of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the Uni- 
ted States of America, in adopting the resolutions 
of the date and tenor following: 


May 23, 1837. “But as the Plan of Union 
adopted for the new settlements in 18C1 was origi- 
nally an unconstitutional act on the part of that 
Assembly, these important standing rules never 
having been submitted to the Presbyteries; and as 
they were totally destitute of authority as proceed- 
ing from the General Association of Connecticut, 
which is invested with no power to legislate in 
such cases, and especially to enact laws not within 
her limits; and as much confusion and irregularity 
have arisen from this unnatural and unconstitu- 
tional system of union, Therefore it is 


Resolved, That the act of Assembly, of 1801, 
entitled a Plan of Union, be and the same is hcreby 
abrogated.” 

June 1, 1837. “ Resolved, That by the opera- 
tion of the abrogation of the Plan of Union of 1801, 
the Synod of the Western Reserve is, and is here- 
by declared to be no longer a part of the Presbyte- 
rian Church of the United States of America.” 


June 3, 1837. “ Resolved, ; 

1. That in consequence of the abrogation by this 
Assembly of the Plan of Union of 1801, between 
it and the General Association of Connecticut, as 
eee unconstitutional, and therefore null and 
void from the beginning, the Synods of Utica, Ge- 
neva, and Genesee, which were formed and attach- 
ed to this body under and in execution of said Plan 
of Union, be and they are hereby declared to be 
out of the ecclesiastical connexion of the Presbyte- 
rian Church of the United States of America, and 
they are not in form or in fact an integral portion 
of the said Church. : 

2. That the solicitude of this Assembly on the 
whole subject, and its urgency for the immediate 
decision of it, are greatly increased by reason of 
the gross disorders which are ascertained to have 
prevailed in those Synods (as well as that of the 
Western Reserve, against which a declarative 
resolution, similar to the first of these has been 

during our present session) it being made 
clear to us, that even the Plan of Union itself was 
never consistently carried into effect by those pro- 
— to act under it. 

3. That the General Assembly has no intention 
by these resolutions (or by that passed in the case 
of the Synod of the Western Reserve) to affect in 
any way the ministerial standing of any member of 
either of said Synods, nor to disturb the pastoral 
relation in any church, nor to interfere with the 
duties or relations of private Christians in their re- 
spective congregations, but only to declare and de- 
termine according to the truth and necessity of the 
case, and by virtue of the full authority existing in 
it for that purpose, the relation of all said Synods, 
and all their constituent parts to this body and to 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 

4. That inasmuch as there are reported to be 
several churches and ministers, if not one or two 
Presbyteries now in connexion with one or more 
of said Synods, which are strictly Presbyterian in 
doctrine and order : 

Be it therefore further Resolved, That all such 
churches and ministers as wish to unite with us 
are hereby directed to apply for admission to those 
Presbyteries belonging to our connexion which 
are most convenient to their respective locations. 


I} And that any such Presbytery as aforesaid being 


strictly Presbyterian in doctrine and order, and 
now in connexion with either of said Synods as 
me 4 desire to unite with us, are hereby directed to 
make application, with a full statement of their 
cases to the next General Assembly, which will 
take proper order thereon. 

June 7, 1837. “ Resolved, That the Third Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia be and hereby is dissolved.” 

Other resolutions follow, directing the manner 
in which the churches and ministers heretofore at- 
tached to said Presbytery shall be attached, &c. 


There are two subjects embraced in these reso- 
lutions. 

Ist. As it regards the abrogation of the Plan of 
Union of 1801, and the consequent dissolution of 
any connexion which subsisted under it between 
the Synods of the Western Reserve, of Utica, of 
Geneva and Genesee, and the General Assembly. 

2d. The dissolution of the third Presbytery of 
Philadel] phia. 

As to the first of these.—The General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 


| grew out of an arrangement made in the year 1788, 


when the Synod of New York and Philadelphia 
was divided into four Synods and gave place to the 
a Assembly, which met for the first time in 
789. | 

In the form of government of this Church which 
has from thence hitherto remained unaltered, it is 
said Chap. 3. Sec. 2. “The ordinary and perpet- 
ual officers of the Church are bishops or pastors— 
the representatives of the people usually styled 
ruling elders, (chosen [Chap. 1—5] for the purpose 
of exercising government and discipline in con- 
junction with pastors or ministers—) and deacons 
(Chap. 6.) whose business it is to take care of the 
poor, and to distribute among them the contribu- 
tions raised for their use, to whom may also be 
committed the management of the temporal affairs 
of the Church. 

The tribunals of the Church (whose authority 
is limited to ecclesiastical decisions only—requi- 
ring obedience to the law of Christ—excluding 
the disobedient and disorderly from the privileges 
of the Church—the highest punishment inflicted 
by them being to exclude the contumacious and 
impenitent from the congregation of believers—) 
consist of | 

1. The Church Session; composed of a pas- 
tor and ruling elders of a particular congregation, 
two elders and the pastor being necessary to con- 
stitute a quorum. ‘This is the tribunal of the con- 
gregation and is charged with maintaining the 
spiritual government of the congregation, &c. and 
to appoint delegates to the two next higher judica- 
tories of the Church. 

2. The Presbyteries ; which consist of all the 
ministers and one ruling elder for each pastor, 
from each congregation within a certain district. 
Fach congregation having a stated pastor is repre- 
sented by a ruling elder, and each collegiate church 
by as many elders as it has pastors, and where se- 
veral churches have but one pastor, there is only 
one elder to represent them all.—A vacant one 1s 
entitled to be represented by a ruling elder. 

This tribunal receives and issues appeals from 
church sessions; decides questions of discipline, 
doctrine, &c., and is authorized to unite or divide 
congregations at the request of the people, or to 
form or receive new congregations, and in general 
to order what pertains to the spiritual concerns of 
the churches under their care. 

3. The Synods. “As a Presbytery is a Con- 
vention of the bishops and elders within a certain 
district, so a Synod is a Convention of the bishops 
and elders within a larger district, including at 
least three Presbyteries—the rules of the represen- 
tation of elders being the same as in the Presbyte- 
ties."—The powers of this tribunal are defined to 
be “to receive and issue all appeals regularly 
brought up from Presbyteries—to decide all refe- 
renees made to them—to review the records of 
Presbyteries, and approve or censure them—to re- 
dress whatever has been done by Presbyteries con- 
trary to order—to take effectual care that Presby- 
teries observe the constitution of the Church ;—to 
erect new Presbyteries and unite or divide those 
which were before erected, and generally to take 
such order with respect to the Presbyteries, ses- 
sions, and people under their care as may be in 
conformity with the word of God, and the estab- 
lished rules, and tend to the edification of the 
Church, &c.”-—And by the Constitution of 1788 it 


the disputes of this world.— Dr. Watts, . 


js provided that none of these measures “ shall be 


se to the decisions of the General As- 
semMmDiy. 

4 General , “is the highest 
Judicatory of the Presbyterian Church.”—It shall 
represent in one body all the particular churches 
of this denomination, and shal] bear the title of 
“The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America.” It con- 
sists of an equal delegation of bishops and elders 
from each Presbytery in the proportion to the num- 
ber of ministers in each Presbytery mentioned in 
the constitution. 

The powers of the General Assembly are con- 
tained in Section 4 and 5, Chap. 2 of the book of 
Discipline. 

There is some little difference between the 
Constitutions of 1788 and the amended one of 
1821, in relation to the powers of this body. The 
words in italics in that of 1821 now cited are not 
found in that of 1788. 

Sect. 4. “The General Assembly shall receive 
and issue all appeals and references which may be 
regularly brought before them from the inferior 
Judicatories. They shal] review the records of 
every Synod, and approve or censure them. They 
shall give them advice and instruction in all cases 
submitted to them, in conformity with the constitu- 
tion of the Church, and they shall constitute, the 
bond of Union, Peace, Correspondence, and mutual 
confidence among all our churches. 

Sect. 5. “ To the General Assembly also belongs 
the power of deciding in all controversies, respect- 
ing doctrine and discipline, of reproving, warning, 
or bearing testimony against error in doctrine, or 
immorality in practice in any church, Presbytery, 
or Synod, of erecting new Synods, when it may be 
judged necessary, of superintending the concerns 
of the whole Church, of corresponding with foreign 
churches on such terms as may be agreed upon by 
the Assembly and the corresponding body, of sup- 
pressing schismatical contentions and disputations, 
and in general, of recommending and attempting 
reformation of manners and the promotion of charity, 
troth and holiness through all the churches under 
their care. | 

Sect. 6. Provides ‘That before any overtures 
or regulations proposed by the Assembly, to be 
established as constitutional rules, shall be obliga- 
tory on the churches, it shall be necessary to trans- 
mit them to all the Presbyteries and to receive the 
returns of at least a majority of them in writing, 
approving thereof,”—and ‘such in substance, and 
nearly in language, is the Constitution of 1788. 

The Synod of New York and Philadelphia, in 

fa ded and adopting the Constitution of 1788 re- 
ved, 
“That the Form of Government and Discipline, 
and the Confession of Faith as now ratified is to 
ccutinue to be our Constitution and Confession of 
our Faith unalterably, unless two thirds of the 
Presbyteries under the care of the General Assem- 
bly shall propose alterations or amendments, and 
such alterations or amendments shall be agreed to 
or enacted by the General Assembly.” 

It appears that the General Association of Con- 
necticut, and the General Assembly whose doctri- 
nal tenets were essentially the same, although 
they differed in many matters of Church Govern- 
ment and Discipline, as early as the year 1792, 
formed what was called a Plan of Union and Cor- 


Correspondence was to be appointed in each body, 
whose duty it should be, by frequent letters, to 
communicate to each other whatever might be mu- 
tually useful to the churches under their care, and 
to the general interests of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom. ch body was to appoint from time to time 
three members, who should have a right to sit in 
the other’s general meeting, and make such com- 
inunications as should be directed by their respec- 
‘tive constituents, and deliberate on such matters as 
should come before the body, but should have no 
right to vote. | 

To prevent injuries to the respective churches 
from irregular and unauthorized preachers, a mode 
of attesting the character and standing of preachers 
was adopted, and it was declared, “'That every 
preacher travelling so recommended” and submit- 


churches, should be received as an authorized 
preacher of the Gospel, &c. : 

In 1794 this arrangement was modified, so as to 
allow the delegates from the respective bodies to 
vote, 

It will be observed that the arrangement of 1792 
did not conflict with the Constitution of the Presby- 
terian Church. That of 1794 clearly did, for it in 
effect conferred the essential rights of membership 
of the General Assembly on the delegates of the 
General Association. This was an alteration of 
the Constitution, which could only be made by 
submitting the same to the respective Presbyte- 
ries. 

In the year 1801, we find what is generally call- 
ed the Plan of Union, but which is called in the 
proceedings of the General Assembly “a Plan of 
Government for the churches in the new settle- 
ment.” It stands recorded on the minntes of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Chnrch as. 
follows: 

“ The report of the Committee appointed to con- 
sider and digest a plan of government for the 
churches in the new settlements was taken up and 
considered, and after mature deliberation, approved 
as follows: | 

Regulations adopted by the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in America, and by the 
General Association of the State of Connecticut, 
(provided said Association agree to them) witha 
view to prevent alienation and promote union and 
harmony in those new settlements which are com- 
posed of inhabitants from these bodies. 

1. It is strictly enjoined on all missionaries to 
the new settlements to endeavour by all possible 
means, to promote mutual forbearance and accom- 
modation between those inhabitants of the new 
settlements who hold the Presbyterian and those 
who hold the Congregational form of Church 
Government. : 

2. If, in the new settlements any church of the 

Congregational order shall settle a minister of the 
Presbyterian order, that church may, if they choose, 
still conduct their discipline according to Congre- 
gational principles, settling their difficulties among 
themselves or by a council mutually agreed upon 
for the purpose. But if any difficulty shall exist 
between the minister and the church, or any 
member of it, it shall be referred to the Presbytery 
to which the minister shall belong, provided both 
parties agree to it. If not, to a Council consist- 
ing of an equal number of Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists agreed upon by both parties. 
3. If a Presbyterian church shall settle a minis- 
ter of Congregational principles, that church may 
still conduct their discipline according to Presby- 
terian principles; excepting, that if a difficulty 
arise between him and the church or any member 
of it, the cause shall be tried by the Association to 
which said minister shall belong, provided both 
parties agree to it. Otherwise by a Council, one 
half Congregationalists and the other half Presby- 
terians mutually agreed on by the parties. 

4. If any congregation consist partly of those 
who hold the Congregational form of discipline 
and partly of those who hold the Presbyterian 
form, we recommend to both parties that this be no 
obstruction to their uniting in one church, and 
settling a minister, and that in this case the 
church choose a standing committee from the 
communicants of said church, whose business it 
shall be to call to account every member of the 
church who shall conduct himself inconsistently 
with the laws of Christianity, and to give judg- 
ment on such conduct. And if the person con- 
demned by their judgment be a Presbyterian, he 
shall be at liberty to appeal to the Presbytery. If 
a Congregationalist, he shall be at liberty to ap- 
peal to the body of the male communicants of the 
church. In the former case the determination of 
the Presbytery shall be final, unless the church 
consent to a further appeal to the Synod or to the 
General Assembly. And in the latter case, if the 


party wish for a trial by a mutual Council the 


respondence, by which a Standing Committee of}. 


ting himself to the stated rules uf the respective | 
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cause shall be referred tosuch Council. And pro- 
vided the said standing committee of any church 
shall % te one of themselves to attend the Pres- 
bytery, he may have the same right to sit and act 
tn the Presbytery as a Ruling Elder of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

This arrangement having been submitted to the 
General Association of Connecticat was unani- 
mously assented to and adopted by them, and a re- 
port H Pera made to the General Assembly in 
1802. In 1806 the General Assembly after recit- 
ing in a preamble “ Whereas the General Assem- 
bly and the General Association have agreed on a 
plan for maintaining harmony between the Presby- 
terian and Congregational churches and people 
on the frontiers and the missionaries who may be 
sent thither; Resolved, that the Committee of Mis- 
sions cause a number of copies of this plan to be 
printed and delivered to the missionaries who 
may be sent by the Assembly among the people 
concerned.” 

This arrangement of 1801 is what is abrogated 
by the resolution of the 23d May, 1837. 

It is said however, that the Synods dissolved 
were not constituted under this plan of 1801 but 
under an alleged proceeding of the General As- 
sembly, said to have been adopted in 1808, approv- 
ing a modified Plan of Union between the Synod 
of Albany and the Northern Associate Presbytery 
and the Middle Association in the Western Dis- 
trict of New York. , 

It is evident that these proceedings originated in, 
or grew out of the organization of churches agree- 
ably to the arrangement of 1801, and that what- 
ever was done under or pursuant thereto, shared 
its fate when it was ended. 

I do not consider the arrangement of 1801 a con- 
tract, 

1. The General Association of Connecticut was 
a mere advisory body, and had no power to contract. 
To make a valid contract I have always learned 
the law to be that “ parties capable of contracting” 
are essential. 

2. If the advisory powers vested in that body had 


the moral force of directing and controlling the 


congregations of which it was composed, in the 
State of Connecticut, it could not exercise, nor did 
it profess, any such power out of the bounds of that 
State, and consequently could not contract in mat- 
ters over which it had no jurisdiction. 

3. It does not purport to be a contract. It is a 
mere arrangement and recommendation. 

4. Hence I infer that it was considered ‘as a 
mere temporary expedient, recommended for the 
advancement of the cause of religion, in new set- 
tlements, and which could well be ended when 
found not to answer the purpose, or found likely to 
injure the Presbyterian Church. 

But this arrangement 'of 1801 was, so far as it 
tended to introduce a different mode of church go- 
vernment for Presbyterians and a different repre- 
sentation in Presbyteries, a violation of the Consti- 
tution, as well as in permitting ministers to pre- 
side over Presbyterian congregations, who did not 
adopt the doctrines and discipline of the Presbyte- 
rian Church. This wasa change of “ regulations 
established as constitutional rules,” which to be 
obligatory on the churches must be transmitted to 
all the Presbyteries, and approved in writing by a 
majority of them. 

The Act of the Synod of Albany, said to be ap- 
proved by the General Assembly in 1808, whereby 
Presbyteries, none of the congregations in which 
had adopted the standard Confession of Faith and 
discipline of the Presbyterian Church were admit- 
ted into it, was if possible a still grosser violation 
of that constitution, as to the act it approved, whilst 
it was and is subject to the same objection of not 
being adopted in the manner in which all constitu- 
tional amendments should be made. | 

It has been argued that notwithstanding this ex- 
press provision of the constitution, still these acts 
having been silently acquiesced in, and submitted 
to in effect by the Presbyterian Church, are bind- 
ing upon them; or that having been so long acted 
on, they have now such force by presumption or 
prescription as to be binding on the body of the 
Church. 

I think, with all due deference to the distinguish- 
ed men who have intimated such an opininion, that 
both these grounds are untenable. 

1. Suppose Congress should pass a law which in 
some of its provisions would be a clear violation of 
the constitution, and suppose it should not for 
twenty years or more so palpably affect the rights 
of any individual, as to induce the question of its 
validity to be brought before the judicial tribunal 
of the country, although the law had been in prac- 
tical operation all the time, could it be pretended 
for a moment that the courts would not be bound, 
whenever the question was brought before them, 
to pronounce upon its validity? ‘Quod ab initio 
non valet tractu temporis non convalescit,” is a 
maxim old as the law itself. See on this subject 
4 Wheaton, 401. | 

2. The doctrine of presumption or prescription 
does not apply in a case of this kind. Presump- 
tion of grant must arise from adverse enjoyment in 
the case of water rights, lights, easements, &c. 
by analogy to the statute of limitations where such 
adverse enjoyment has been had for the length of 
time required by the statute of the state or country 
to give title to land. Thus in England it arises at 
the lapse of twenty years—in some of the states a 
like period, in some fifteen years, &c. But in no 
case does it arise where the enjoyment has been 
permissive or by license. There the idea of pre- 
sumption of grant which arises from adverse en- 
joyment is done away by proof that the enjoyment 
was not adverse, but permissive and under the per- 
son claiming to resume the same. Presumption 
arises from absence of proof and lapse of time, and 
supplies the place of proof. Presumption cannot 
arise that there was a grant when there is proof of 
the actual terms on which the enjoyment was had. 
See this doctrine treated at large in Angel on Ad- 
verse Enjoyment, page 62 to 73. Kent’s Commen- 
taries p. 441-448. In page 444 the writer observes 
‘It must have been continued, uninterrupted, ad- 
verse, that is under claim of right with the acqui- 
escence and knowledge of the owner.” 

3. Assimilate this arrangement to a partnership 

entered into by articles of agreement, and no defi- 
nite time fixed for the term of its continuance. 
Either partner may dissolve the partnership when 
he pleases, more especially will he be justified in 
so doing if he finds the concern very disadvanta- 
geous to him. “’‘Tamdiu societas durat quamdiu 
consensus partium integer perseverat. (Gow on 
Partnership, p. 269-275, I9 Johns. 538, per Platt. 
J. There can be no such thing as an indissoluble 
partnership. Every partner has an indefeasible 
right to dissolve the partnership as to aj] future 
contracts, by publishing his own volition to that 
effect. 
4. Assimilate this to a treaty of amity and com- 
merce between two independent sovereignties. 
Either party may by the law of nations put an end 
thereto at any time at once, unless the treaty is of 
a specific duration, or a notice thereof be stipulated 
for in thetreaty. Vattel 145-6—206. 213. 217. 


This much as to the legality of the resolution 
abrogating the Plan of Union of 1801. And in re- 
gard to the Plan of Union, as well as the modified 
Plan of Union and Correspondenoe of 1808, I am 
of opinion that if they could have been supposed to 
have had any effect from tacit acquiescence previ- 
ously, that their provisions being left out of the 
amended constitution submitted to the Presbyteries 
in 1820, and ratified by a constitutional majority of 
them in 1821, is conclusive evidence that they did 
not thenceforward form any part of the constitution 
of the Presbyterian Church, and that consequently 
they were annulled by the adoption of that amended 
constitution, and there has been no lapse of time 
since to give them the effect of presumption or 
prescription. 

Then as to cutting off, or as it is sometimes 
called “ exscinding,” the Synods in question. 

All Synods are created by the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church. The General As- 
sembly has the power expressly conferred upon 


them by the constitution, The power to create 


ae ‘with it the power to destroy. The power 


to appoint necessarily carries with it the power to | 


remove—3 Sergt. & Rawle, 145. 5S. & R. 456— 
467. But here there is no necessity for resorting 
to implication. The power is pa conferred in 
Sec. 4, where the power is given “ of erecting new 
Synods when it may be judged necessary, of super- 
intending the concerns of the whole Church, &c.” 
The Synods have the right to divide, remodel, and 
change the organization of Presbyteries, subject to 
appeal to the General Assembly, and the General 
Assembly have the right to divide, remodel, and 
change the organization of Synods in like manner, 
without appeal except to themselves, on a question 
of reconsideration. 


It seems also to be a power necessarily incident 
to all deliberative bodies, and the General Assem- 
bly is certainly such, to judge of the qualifications 
and due election or appointment of its own mem- 
bers. It is true this right is usually exercised in 
our national and state Teqiclatani under express 
constitutional provisions to that effect. Still I 
think this an inherent right in all such bodies, a 
power which it is absolutely necessary they should 
possess, and without which the objects of the es- 
tablishment of the body could never be attained. 
The resolution declaring that in consequence of 
the abrogation of the Plan of Union of 1801, the 
Synods of the Western Reserve, of Utica, Geneva, 
and Genesee, were no longer members of the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States, even if 
erroneous in saying that they were founded upon, 
or grew out of the plan, would still be a legal exci- 
sion of those Synods, if the General Assembly has 
jurisdiction to cut them off, and if other equal] 
good reasons could be assigned therefor; for it of- 
ten happens that the judgments of judges are de- 
clared right, although the reasons they gave there- 
for may be all wrong. I am of opinion that all 
those Synods were erected under and in execution 
of the plan of 1801, even if organized pursuant to 
that of 1808, which grew out of and was built up- 
on that of 1801, and when the foundation is taken 
away, the superstructure necessarily falls with it. 
Then if the General Assembly had jurisdiction of 
the subject matter, and they have given their 
judgment thereon, their judgment cannot be over- 
hauled or reversed by any civil tribunal in any 
way or shape. All that is said about notice and 
time, and the decision being condemnatory in its 
nature, has little to do with the matter, except as 
arguinents to the General Assembly themselves, 
and there I perceive by the discussions they were 
urged and overruled; the Synods in question be- 
ing present by their representatives and advocates, 
and contesting the doings of the Assembly with 
great zeal, ability, and eloquence. “The judg- 
ment of a court of competent jurisdiction being 
the sentence or conclusion of the law upon the 
facts contained within the record, puts an end to 
all litigation on account of the same matter, and 
becomes the law of the case, which cannot be 
changed or altered even by consent of the parties, 
and is not only binding on them, but on the courts 
and juries ever afterwards, as long as it shall re- 
main in force and unreversed,” (Marsh v. Pier, 4 
Rawle, 289,) same principle, 1 Pickering 462, 4 
Mass, 303, and a variety of other cases, “ unless it 
be apparent from the judgment that the court had 
no jurisdiction.” In treating on the subject of the 
alleged modification of the Plan of Union and Cor- 
respondence in 1808, I have gone on the ground 
that such modification had received the sanction, 
by a resolution of the General Assembly. I have, 
however, examined the printed Minutes of that 
body for 1807, 1808, 1809, and cannot find any Nno- 
tice in them of any action whatever by that body 
in relation to the modification of the Plan of Union 
and Correspondence. On reference, however, to 
the original Minutes of the General Assembly, I 
find the following, which is all that is found on the 
Minutes of that body of May, 1808, in relation to it. 


“The Synod of Albany requested the Assembly 
to sanction a Plan of Union and correspondence 
between themselves and the Northern Associate 
Presbytery and the Middle Association in the 
Western District in the state of New York; which 
plan is contained in page 117-121 of the Synodical 
minutes. This plan being read and the subject 
discussed, Resolved, that the Assembly sanction 
the aforesaid plan.” 

_ This minute of the General mbly was pub- 
lished in 1820 in the Assembly’s Digest. 

I have referred to the Synodical minutes of the 
Synod of Albany, and I find the arrangement 
adopted by that body after the passage of the said 
resolution by the General Assembly, to wit, on the 
5th October, 1808, differ from the plan which was 
approved by the General Assembly, because the 
proposition submitted to the General Assembly 
invites the arrangement with the Middle Associa- 
tion “ to become a constituent branch of our body 
by assuming the characteristic and Scriptural name 
of Presbytery, and adopting our standard of doc- 
trine and government,” &c. “ deeming the name 
however of less importance than the thing itself’? 
&c. whereas the resolution of the Synod of Albany 
of October 1808 admits them without adopting the 
standard of doctrine and government, and permit- 
ting them to retain their own name and usages in 
the administration of the government of their 
churches. 

That this arrangement was a mere temporary 
‘one also, and not intended as permanent is mani- 
fest from the language of the resolution directing 
the adoption of the letter of invitation which pro- 
posed “leaving their churches undisturbed in the 
administration of their government until — 
shall become better acquainted with ours and s 
voluntarily adopt it.” 


This opportunity is now afforded to them. They : 


have by this time, I suppose, become sufficiently 
acquainted with the Presbyterian form of govern- 
ment and discipline to decide whether they will 
adopt it or not; by adopting it, they will be agree- 
ably to the resolution of the General Assembly, 
permanently incorporated with the Presbyterian 
Church—by refusing to do so they will not belong 
to that order. The circumstance of this modifica- 
tion of 1808 not being spread at — on the 
minutes of the General Assembly and no notice 
whatever of it being published in the printed 
minutes of that body, nor in any other manner 
until the publication of the Digest in 1820, and the 
adoption of the amended Constitution of 1821, with- 
out recognizing this arrangement, would together, 
go far to do away the idea of a right acquired by 
presumption, for, in the language of Chancellor 
Kent before cited, the enjoyment to confer a right 
*‘must be adverse, that is, under claim of right, 
with the acquiescence and knowledge of the 
owner” for the period analagous to that contained 
in the statute of limitations. 

I am of opinion that this subject may be brought 
before the civil tribunals of our country so far as the 
secular concerns of the General Assembly are con- 
cerned. By the act of Assembly of Pennsylvania, 
passed the 28th day of March 1799, the “ Trustees 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America” are in- 
corporated. The preamble recites that “ the min- 
isters and elders forming the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church of the United States, from 
their scattered situation and other causes find it 
extremely difficult to manage their funds in the 
way best calculated to answer the intention of the 
donors.” It proceeds then to incorporate nine cler- 
gymen and nine laymen by name, and their succes- 
sors, by the title of “ T'rustees of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America,” and enables the corporation 
to receive, take and hold, all manner of Jands, tene- 
ments, rents, annuities, franchises, and other here- 
ditaments, which theretofore had been granted de- 
vised, or conveyed, &c. to the said ministers and 
elders of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, &c. or any person for their use or in trust 
for them, and vested the same lands, &c. in the 
said corporation, forever, according to the original 
use and intent for which such devises, gifts and 
grants were respectively made, and the corporation 


was thereby enabled to purchase, have, receive, 
take, hold and enjoy in fee or of lesser estate, any 
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ee . : dissatisfaction towards the venerable Institution, | may be cherished and diffused, until the Presbyte-| which society at large is interested: for if the | of Utica, Geneva, Genesee, e Western Re- 
lands, tenements, hereditaments, &c. gift regret as mach as any one can, that there should the ¥ y ounteine 


devise, &c. of any person or persons, 
or corporate, capable and able to make the same. 
eaid ministers and elders under 
| name aforesaid, and their successors 
stake and receive any sum or sums of money, 
and any portion of goods that have been given to 
‘the said ministers and elders, or that hereafter shall 
be given, eold, leased or bequeathed to the said cor- 
‘poration by any person of persons, bodies politic or 
‘corporate, that is able or capable to make a gift, 
“wale, lease, bequest or other disposal of the same, 
such money, goods or chattels to be laid out and 
disposed of for the use and benefit of the aforesaid 
ration agreeably to the intention of the donors, 
nd according to the objects, articles and conditions 
_of this act.” The usual incidents to a corporation 
are granted in the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th sections 
of the act with a restriction, that the bye laws shall 
not be repu t to the Constitution and Laws of 
‘the United States, to the Conatitution and Laws of 
Pennsylvania, or to the said act of Incorporation. 
‘Th “6th pection provides that the Corporation shall 
not consist of more than eighteen persons, whereof 
‘the General Asseinbly may, at their discretion, as 
often as they shall hold their sessions in the state 
of Pennsylvania, change one third in such manner 
‘as to the said General Assembly shal! seem proper 
And the corporation shall have power and authority 
to manage and dispose of all monies, goods, chattels, 
lands, tenements and hereditamentsand other estate 
whatsoever committed to their care and trust by 
the said General Assembly: but in cases where 
special instructions for the management and dis- 
posal thereof shall be given by the said Generai As- 
pa Beg writing under the hand of their clerk, it 
shiall be the duty of the said corporation to act ac- 
cording to such instructions, if not repugnant to the 
Constitution and Laws of the United States, the 
State of Pennsylvania, or to the provisions and re- 
strictions in the said Act of Incorporation. 
subsequent sections regulate the mode of doing 
business, the election of the officers of the Corpo- 
ration, the keeping of the accounts, &c. and the 
concluding: section limits the yearly value of the 
estate of the corporation to $10,000, exclusive of 
annual collections and voluntary contributions, 
made in the churches under the care of the said 
General Assembly. 

Here it is evident that the members of the Ge- 
neral Assembly who by the Act are only “ the 
ministers and elders,” are the corporators. ‘They 
elect the officers who constitute the corporation, 
and if any person should be unduly elected as 
Trustees, the validity of their election could be 
contested, on an information in the nature of a 

warranto filed at the instance of others claim- 
ing to have been duly elected, instead of those who 
exercise the office. But the litigation or decision 
of this question could not in any way affect the ex- 
istence of the corporation or the doings of that 
body, whilst the members de facto exercised the 
authority thereof. Ido not think that under the 
Act of Assembly, Committee men who might have 
been erroneously received as members of the Ge- 
neral Assembly, would havea right to vote for 
such ‘Trustees. 

Or a case might amicably be stated between the 
parties at issue, embodying all the facts on which 
the court could give their opinion.—Or a bill in 
equity might be filed, setting forth all the facts and 
complaints, and if a sufficient prima facie case is 
made out, the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
would have jurisdiction under the act of 16 June 
1836, which gives that court chancery powers for 
“the supervision and control of all corporations 
other than those of a municipal character and un- 
— societies or associations and partner- 

9 
contended that the act of annulling the 
alleged connexion of those Synods with the Gene- 
ral Assembly wasa condemnatory act, and that ci- 
tations should have issued and a regular trial had. 
The answer to this is that the Assembly was the 
proper judge of the course of proceeding. But this 
was no proceeding against individuals, nor was it 
condemnatory in its character. The Synods were 
erected by resolution, and could be resolved back 
into their original elements in the same way. All 
the ministers, churches, and Presbyteries, that are 
Presbyterian, are permitted to retain their connex- 


ion and surely uone others ought to claim to con- | ¢ 


trol “ The Presbyterian Church.” 

In the course of the discussion in the General 
Assembly, as well as in some of the protests, it is 
alleged that this excision of the Synods, worked a 
dismemberment and dissolution of the General As- 
This idea is perfectly preposterous, and 

I am utterly at a loss to conceive on what principle 
such an idea could be based, or by what arguments 
it could be sustained. 

Then as to the dissolution of the Third Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia. 

This Presbytery was created by the General As- 
sembly, and the persons who composed it, as well 
as those who were in favour of its constitution, 
contended ardently and successfully, that under 
the general powers of the Assembly, that body had 
the right to create it, although no application was 
made to the Synod of Philadelphia within the 
bounds of which it is created, for the erection of a 
Presbytery corresponding in all respects with the 
said Third Presbytery. 

Were the thing res integra, and a construction 
now to be adopted for the first time, I shonld in- 
cline to the opinion that the regular course of pro- 
ceeding is, that the application to erect a new 
Presbytery or to divide an old one, should be made 
to the proper Synod. Which Synod could take 
such order therein, as to them should seem most 
expedient, by granting or refusing the request, 
either in the form in which it is presented, or with 
such changes or modifications as would be deemed: 
most conducive to the great interests of the Church ; 
ioak that on appeal by either party, from the act of 
the Synod in the premises to the General Assem- 
bly, the latter y would be bound simply to af- 
firm the decision of the Synod or to reverse it. 
That is, where the Synod refuses the request, to | 
grant the request, as asked. Or where the Synod 
grants the request, as asked, to refuse it ; or where 
the Synod grants the request with inodifications, to 
affirm that judgment, or revise it by granting in 
lieu of it, what was requested, or by rejecting the 
whole matter. I would not think that the appellate 

jurisdiction of the General Assembly by the express 
terms of the constitution, gives the power to grant 
pl appeal, what had never been asked of the Sy- 
nod. 

But the practice of the General Assembly for 
many years past, has put a construction on the 
constitution by which that body directly interferes 
with all the inferior judicatories. (See Minutes 
of 1803 p. 13. case of Rev. T. L. Birch. Minutes 
of 1805, page 82. Division of Oneida Presbytery, 
Minutes of 1811, p. 317, Presbytery of Charleston, 
and the Minutes in relation to the said Third 
Presbytery.) 

The power thus claimed for and exercised by the , 
General Assembly, is derived from that body, be- 
ing “the highest judicatory of the Presbyterian 
Church—representing in one body all the particu- 
lar churches of this denomination :”—from having 
“the power of deciding in all controversies re- 
specting doctrine and discipline,—of reproving, 
warning, and bearing testimony against error in 
doctrine or immorality in practice, in any church, 
Presbytery, or Synod,—of suppressing schismatical 
contentions and disputations,” &c. 

This Presbytery was erected by a vote of the 
General Assembly.—The Genera] Assembly in re- 
gulating the details of the machinery of which it is 
constituted, have thought fit, to dispense with this 
part of it, and in so doing have not interfered with 
any individual rights or the coy go, el any indivi- 
dual church, minister, or elder. They have only 
interfered as it regards a constituent part of the 
Church Government, created by themselves, which 
they had an undoubted right todo. The Presby- 
tery was created, and consequently on the princi- 
ples hereinbefore stated, could be dissolved by, the 
General Assembly. 

What will be the proper course to take with 
those individuals or churches that refuse to submit, 
is a matter hereafter to be settled by the proper 
judicatories, on complaint being made to them. 


I am therefore clearly of opinion that the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States acted within the sphere of its powers 
and authorities in adopting the resolutions in ques- 
tion, and that the same are legal. 

Jn conclusion, I may be permitted to say, that I 


The 


be ions and divisions in the Church in which 
I have been educated; and I greatly desire to see 
it restored to peace and harmony. hatever mea- 
sures, under Providence, may best tend to bring 
about this desirable result will have iny best wishes 


and most hearty concurrence and — 

J. M. Porter. 
Easton, Pa., Oct. 12, 1837. 
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TERMS.—Two Dollars and Fifty cents in advance. 
Three Dollars if not paid in advance. 


Norice.—Any apparent neglect will be excused 
by correspondents, as the Editor is attending the 
meetings of the Presbytery and Synod of Phila- 
delphia. | 

The Editor acknowledges the marginal hint of 
a correspondent, relative to a selection of poetry 
in the last Presbyterian, entitled the Poet of the 
Poor. Ona reperusal he acknowledges that its 
sentiments are of doubtful tendency, although he 
had first regarded it as designed only to exhibit the 
advantages of education. 

LecaL Opinion.—The.legal argument which 

occupies so many of our columns, will be eagerly 
read by those who wish to form an enlightened 
judgment of the late acts of the Assembly. It is 
perspicuous, full, and conclusive, and may advan- 
tageously be put in contrast with the opinions of 
the New York Counsellors. Mr. Porter is’ fa- 
vourably and extensively known in Pennsyivania, 
as a sound and judicious lawyer, and his unpur- 
chased opinion will necessarily have great weight. 
It is a singular fact which he has brought to light, 
that the arrangement of 1808, is not alluded to in 
the printed minutes of the Assembly of that year, 
and even in the manuscript minutes to which few 
have access, nothing but a simple resolution is 
found which conveys no information of the nature 
of the arrangement. How then were the Presby- 
teries to know and acquiesce in a plan of which 
they had received no notice? ‘This is a strong ar- 
gument against Chancellor Kent’s doctrine of ac- 
quiescence, 


PressByTeries.—The Presbytery of Bedford has 
unanimously sustained the acts of the Assembly, 
twenty-five members being present. ‘The Presby- 
tery of South Alabama has also sustained, with 


two or three dissenting votes. 


TABULAR VIEW. 

As our readers will no doubt feel anxious to 
know the state of the Church as it will be elicited 
by the decisions of Presbyteries and Synods, ap- 
proving or disapproving of the proceedings of the 
last Assembly, we have prepared the following 
tabular view, which will be filled up as rapidly 
as the returns are ascertained. Of course only 
those Presbyteries are mentioned which are in con- 
nexion with the Presbyterian Church. 

If any errors occur they will be corrected when 
pointed out. 


Delega- 
Presbyteries. For the Against the tion im 
Assembly. Assembly. 
or’x 
Allegheny, junanimous 2 
Baltimore, ycas 11 no vote 2 ‘| 2 
Carlisle, arge majority 
Cincinnati, eas 21 nays 17 4 
Chilicothe arge majority 2 
rie, yeas 14 nays 11 2 
East Hanover, yeas 17 nays 10 2 
Fayetteville, y’s 27nolnov5 2 
French Broad, Unanimous 2 
Huntingdon, vote not given 2 
Lancaster, yeas 22 nays 18 2 
Lexington, 2 dissent’g votes} — 4 
T.ouisville, yeas 21 noes 6 2 
‘Marion, yeas 12 noes 2 2 
Montros vote not given 2 
New York, 3d. vote not given 4 
New Brunswick, [nearly unanim’s 4 
New Castle, yeas 24 nays 5 4 
Newton, unanimous Tae 4 
North Alabama, jmajority of 1 2 
Ohio, yeas 37 nays 10 4 
Orange, eas 32 nuys 5 2 
Oxford, arge majority 2 
Philadelphia, 2d: |yeas 17 nays 4 2 
Rvuanoke, unanimous 2 
Schuyler, yeas 13 2 
Steubenville, unanimous 2 |. 
South Alabama, {large majority 2 
Susquehanna, junanimous 2 
Winchester, yeas 15 nays 12 2 
Washington, junarimous 2 
West Hanover, yeas 37 noes 16 4 
Wilmington, vote not given 2 


REMARKS ON THE ABOve.—Of the Presbyteries 
above mentioned, which have disapproved of the 
proceedings of the Assembly, the 3d Presbytery of 
New York, Cincinnati, Marion, Montrose, Wil- 
mington, have for’ years been known to be New- 
school, and hence their oppesition was expected. 
The Presbytery of Erie is orthodox by a small 
majority, and will probably at a fuller meeting re- 
verse the above vote. The Presbytery of North 
Alabama is claimed by both sides; we believe the 
character of its delegation depends upon a majori- 
ty of one: it is not improbable that next spring it 
may be orthodox. The Presbytery of Chilicothe 
is an abolition Presbytery, and probably voted as 
it did under a morbid apprehension that there 
would be too strong a Southern influence in the 
Church, by the separation of the four Synods— 
making the doctrinal question subordinate to the 
abolition one. ‘This view is confirmed by their 
vote to raise money for the re-establishment of the 
Alton Observer, a violent New-school, abolition 
paper. 

As far as we have received Presbyterial reports 
it will be seen, that the Presbyteries approving 
will have a delegation in the next Asssembly con- 
sisting of sixty-two members ; and those disupprov- 
ing of twenty-four members. | 


Misstons.—The Synod of North Caroli- 
na, at its recent meeting, with great unanimity 
adopted the following resolutions: 


“Whereas, the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, at its late sessions, has constituted 
a Board, entitled, ‘The Board of Foreign Missions 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America: and 
whereas, the Central Board of Foreign Missions, 
of which this Synod is a constituent part, has made 
& provision in its constitution, which admits of a 
different relation from that in which it now stands 
tothe American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, whenever such a step shall, by the Sy- 
nods constituting said Central Board, be deemed 
expedient and advisable: Therefore, 

“1. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Synod, 
the Central Board of Foreign Missions ought to be- 
come auxiliary to the Assembly’s Board of Foreign 
Missions ; and that a delegation be appointed to 
lay this matter before the Synod of Virginia, and 
endeavour to procure their concurrence with this 
resolution. 

“2. That we still desire to co-operate with the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, in the great work of sending the gospel 
to the heathen, so far as we can do so, without 
compromising our peculiar principles and _institu- 
tions. 

«“3.That this Synod would deprecate the dissolu- 
tion of the Central Board: and that we will most 
cordially unite with our brethren of the Synod of 
Virginia, on the terms specified in the foregoing 
resolutions. 

“In adopting the above resolutions, the Synod has 
not been influenced by any feelings of unkindness 


to be connected, and whose long continued and dis- 
tinguished usefulness in the Foreign Missionary 
enterprise, has merited the_praise and confidence 
of the Christian community throughout the world ; 
but from the conviction, that it is our dypty to aid 
and sustain the Presbyterian Church, of which we 
are a component part, in the effort which that 
Church is about to make, in her distinctive charac- 
ter, to obey the last command of her ascendiag 
Lord, in extending the blessings of salvation to the 
ends of the earth.” 

The same Synod also adopted the following re- 
solution : 

“ Resolved, That the Synod of North Carolina 
cordially recommend to the people under their 
care, the series of tracts, published by the ‘ Presby- 
terian Tract Society,’ as elucidating and defending, 
with much ability, and with a good spirit, the pe- 
culiar doctrines of our Holy Religion.” 


Brier Instructions. (No. 2.) Can the chris- 
tian when properly exercised, regard the sins of 
others with indifference? Christianity is the 
purest philanthrophy. The annunciation of this 
religion by the angels, was as a scheme of mercy 
and good will to men. ‘I'he benevolence of God 
devised it, the mercy of. Christ completed it, 
and the effect of it is to save men. Jesus 
Christ the author of it, came into the world 
for the express purpose of saving men from their 
sins, and the commission he gave to his disciples 
was to imitate his example, in urging sinners to 
renounce their sins, and so escape impending ruin. 
It has never been doubted that every genuine dis- 
ciple of Christ, so far partakes of the spirit of his 
Master, as to feel a tender concern for those who 
are perishing in their sins. He loves his neigh- 
bour as himself, and cannot therefore behold him 
unmoved, pursuing a course, which if not soon 
abandoned, must prove his ruin. Various mo- 
tives will influence a christian, and awaken _ in 
him deep concern at the sins of others ;_ the recol- 
Jection that the Saviour is grieved when sinners 
transgress his law,—that the Saviour is glorified 
when sin is abandoned, as well as the recollection 
that sin unless repented of, must inevitably bring 
upon the transgressor the heavy curse of God, will 
excite his benevolent desire, and urge him to some 
means for the sinner’s relief. Who could behold 
a blind man tottering to the edge of a fearful pre- 
cipice, without an attempt to apprize him of his 
danger? ‘The sinner is smitten with a more 
dreadful blindness, and is stepping unconsciously 
into a more tremendous gulf, and can the christian 
whose spiritual vision has been purged, see his 
fellow man in such peril, without making one 
effort toavert the ruin? Far from the spirit of 
christianity is such inhumanity. Besides every 
believer in Christ, has had a sorrowful experience 
of the evil of sin; it hath wounded his own soul; 
it has aroused within him feelings of deep alarm 
and anguish ; it has made him afraid of the terrors 
of the Lord, and pictured to his view the horrors 
of perdition; and from this state of wretchedness 
he has escaped by repentance and faith, or in other 
words by fleeing to the cross of Christ. Judging 
therfore from his own past condition, he must be 
aware that sinners are preparing for themselves a 
bitter retrospect, and that they must either enconn- 
ter the sorrows of repentance here, or the horrors 
of despair hereafter ; and can he look on them with 
indifference while they are mixing for themselves 
this deadly potion? No evil in the universe is of 
such magnitude as sin, this the christian professes 
to believe ; he cannot therefore see its perpetration 
with unconcern; and as he has been saved from 
its effects by the mercy of God, he will desire 
others to participate in the same. Just in propor- 
tion as his own soul advances in divine things, 
will he become interested in every plan of chris- 
tian benevolence, by which sin may be diminished 
and the blessings of salvation diffused; while on 
the contrary, if he can without a pang, without a 
prayer, and without an effort, see others sinning 
away their souls, he has just reason to believe that 
his own soul is not right in the sight of God. 

Division or THE CuurcH.—The Editor of the 
New York Observer remarks, ‘If the Church 
must be divided, we hope it will be divided into 
many parts—half a dozen at least.”. ‘The expres- 
sion of such a hope is any thing but friendly to the 
interests of Presbyterianism. There is no neces- 
sity for division of any kind. The Presbyterian 
Church proper, is held together by the firmest 
bonds—unity in the faith; and although its peace 
has been interrupted by foreign mixture, and reser- 
ved subscription to its standards, yet nothing is 
now required but secession on the part of those 
who are not cordially Presbyterian in their faith. 
A formal division is to be deprecated ; it is indeed 
not possible, and although Mr. Howard, and Dr. 
Beman’s brother at a Jate meeting of the Hopewell 
Presbytery, proposed a division separating the 
Southern and Northern churches, still we are as- 
sured that the great mass of the Southern Church 
will esteem the proposition as the work of an 
enemy. New-schoolism is at the bottom of it. 

Departure OF THE Missionaries.—On the 14th 
inst. the Rev. Henry R. Wilson, Jun. and wife, the 
Rev. J. H. Morrison and wife, Mr. Reese Morris, 
Printer, and wife, all of the Presbyterian Church, 
and Mr. James Craig, Teacher, and wife, of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, sailed from the 
port of Philadelphia, in the ship Edward, Capt. 
Cheyney, for Calcutta. 
They are destined as Missionaries to Northern 
India, and are sent out under the direction of the 
Presbyterian Foreign Missionary Society. On 
Tuesday evening the 10th inst. a public meeting 
was held in the Rev. Mr. Boardman’s church, at 
which the Missionary family was present. The 
instructions to the Missionaries were read by the 
Rev. Dr. Phillips of New York, in consequence 
of the absence of Walter Lowrie, Esq. the General 
Agent, who was confined to his room by indispo- 
sition. They were from the pen of Mr. Lowrie, 
and were written in a style at once characteristic of 
the intelligence and piety of their author. ‘The 
meeting was then addressed by Messrs. Wilson 
and Morrison, in an appropriate manner, and also 
by the Rev. Henry R. Wilson, Sen., father of one 
of the Missionaries, who touched every heart 
while he expressed his readiness to give upto the 
Lord in this sacred cause, the son of his fond ne 
tions,—his only son. We have seldom seen 
a large audience more deeply affected, and we pre- 
sume there were few present who did not feel 
that it was good for them to be there. 
In consequence of the detention of the vessel, 
which was expected to sail on Wednesday, meet- 
ings were appointed for the two following evenings, 
one in Dr. Cuyler’s church, and the other in Mr. 
Boardman’s. The Missionaries were present, and 
delivered addresses at both of these meetings, and 
the exercises were of the most pleasing and inte- 


rian Church shall deeply feel its responsibility as a 
Society appointed of God to send the Gospel to the 
perishing Gentiles. 


As the ship had dropped down to New Castle, 


the Missionaries with a number of friends, left Phi- 


ladelphia on Saturday morning in the Steam-boat. 
After the arrival of the boat at New Castle, a 
deeply interesting meeting was held in her cabin. 
Dr. Cuyler, and Rev. Mr. Decker, of New Castle, 
led in prayer, and addresses to the Missionaries 
were delivered by Dr. Cuyler and Walter Lowrie, 
Esq. Much feeling was manifested, and the final 
farewell was truly affecting, while these beloved 
Missionaries were commended to the care of Him, 
whose presence has been promised. 

May we not ask of each of our readers, after 
they shall have read this notice, at least one pray- 
er, for those who have thus gone forth in obedi- 
ence to the Master’s command, to carry the glad 
tidings of salvation to the idolatrous millions of 
India. Let the prevailing prayers of God’s people 
be their comfort, amidst the perils of the ocean, of 
climate, and by the heathen; and while labouring 
to pour the light of divine truth on the darkened 
minds of those to whom they are sent, may they be 
assured, that the united and persevering prayers of 
the church at home, will ascend for the success of 
their enterprise. 


AnoTHER DeveLopment.—The disorders exist- 
ing within the bounds of the three separated Sy- 
nods of New York have been boldly denied by 
the opponents of the last Assembly, notwithstand- 
ing the strong evidence which has been adduced 
in confirmation of the allegation. A new proof is 
furnished in the New York Observer of the 30th 
of September, in the disclosures by Mr. Charles E. 
West, late Professor of Chemistry, in the Oneida 
Institute. This Institute which derives its sup- 
port from these Synods, may be regarded as em- 
bodying the principles prevalent in that section of 
the Church, and is itself the focus of religious fa- 
naticism and radicalism. Mr. West resigned his 
Professorship in disgust, and felt it to be his duty 
to apprize the public of the baneful principles in- 
culcated in this professedly religious and literary 
institution. As we have not room for the docu- 
ment entire, we propose to furnish some of its de- 
tails. 

The literary character of this institution may be 
learned from the fact that the President, Mr. Green, 
known to the world only as an abolition lecturer, 
has excluded the Latin classics and the mathema- 
tics from the course of study !—a barbarism which 
we should scarcely have expected from the most 
inveterate radical of the day, having any preten- 
sions to liberal education. But the object of this 
exclusion soon becomes apparent by further devel- 
opments. Mr. Green is probably aware of the 
mollifying and refining influence of liberal studies, 
and has therefore interdicted them that he may ex- 
ert a more extended influence over uncultivated 
and ignorant youth, in inspiring them with the 
idea that they are born to reform the world. We 
have seen some of these unfledged reformers, and 
have discovered that their imprudence and self 
conceit bear an exact proportion to their ignorance. 
But let us hear Mr. West. 


« The president, in his address to the students at 
the commencement of the term, enjoined upon 
them, among other things, the importance of be- 
coming reformers. He stated that society was all 
wrong: that there were ‘ factitious distinctions’ 
and ‘artificial arrangements’ which grew out of 
wealth and station, and imposed greater oppression 
upon the people, than slavery at the south. ‘To de- 
stroy these distinctions, he said, ‘ they were bound, 
like John the Baptist, to become reformers, and 
like him, if necessary, to live on locusta and wild 
honey.’ The warfare, he urged, must be one of 
noncompromise and extermination.” 


Here is agrarianism and Joco-focoism in perfec- 
tion. Agreeably to such instructions, Mr. West 
informs us, that the students (?) have in popular 
meetings ‘‘ endeavoured to impress upon the minds 
of the people the importance of breaking up church 
government and society, and of substituting such 
a state of things as shall place all on a common 
level.’? It might suit these young Goths, who 
are probably not overburdened with wealth, to 
break up the settled order of society, and in the 
confusion to seize a share of the spojls, but they 
and their worthy President are a little too fast for 
the times. ‘They who have secured property and 
distinction by their industry and toil, are not yet 
prepared to share their hard earnings with such 
idlers. 

But our readers may wish to hear Mr. West for 
themselves; we accordingly quote the following: 


‘‘ A missionary band has been formed among the 
students, whose professed object is, to bear the gos- 
pel to the heathen. Efforts have been made to di- 
vert them from this object, and induce them to re- 
main at home and labour in the cause of abolition. 
The doctrine, 1 believe, is this: it is wrong for a 
slaveholding church (and such they call the Pres- 
byterian) to do any thing for missions abroad, so 
long as we have so many down-trodden heathen at 
ome. 

“‘ Notwithstanding the pledge is held out to pa- 
rents in all their circulars, that their children will 
be properly and thoroughly educated, still much of 
their time is employed in the discussion of subjects 
which have no connexion with academic studies. 
If there be a lecture in the place or vicinity on 


abolition, moral reform, or kindred subjects, all may 
leave their studies and attend. 
share of the president’s time is employed in giving 
lectures on abolition at home and abroad, leavin 

his appropriate duties to be performed as time an 

circumstances may allow. At home, he calls the 
attention of the students to this subject, whether | 
appropriate or not. Be the lecture on political econ- 
omy, moral philosophy, metaphysics, or even reli- 


Indeed, no small 


ion, all these must be explained and illustrated on 


the principles of abolition. Abroad, he meets as- 
semblies far and near, to teach the latest opinions 
of the Anti-Slavery school. The impression he en- 
deavours to make upon all is, that be the conse- 
quences as they may, abolition must be the absorb- | Union, and I undertook to show that the plan was 
ing topic. 

erature and morals without it.” 


Nothing can go on in the empire of lit- 


This surely is bad morals, religion being alto- | 


gether out of the question. 


The effect of such instructions and such an ex- 


ample on the minds of uncultivated boys, black 
and white, (for the institution embraces both class- 
es,) is truly deplorable. 


Mr. West tells us that a boy who will not ad- 


vocate the levelling system, must withdraw ; and 
those who remain, are inflated with pride and 
self esteem; become noisy and mischievous, arro- 
gant and presumptuous; treat with contempt the | itself was in direct opposition to the Constitution, 
wisdom of age and experience; and, as if there | and in its operation, even if confined to the 
were no settled principles in morals or government, 
claim the right of investigating every question de 
novo, and all this of course, without the aid of Latin 
or the mathematics. 


To complete the picture, we quote the language | 


of Mr. West once more : 


‘‘ My object in furnishing this communication is 


not to elicit controversy, but to present facts to the | sidered, for on the proper answer to this inquiry 


resting kind. We trust they will not soon be for- 


\ 


community ; facts which ought especially to be re- | must depend, in a great measure, the propriety of 
gotten ; and that the spirit which pervaded them |! garded by those who have sons to educate ; facts in! the Assembly’s decisions in regard to the Synods 


or less extent, must experience the baneful conse- 
quences. This Institution is not unfrequently 


called the hot bed of sedition. Young men are 
taught to despise the arrangements of society; to 
treat with disrespect and contempt the ministers 
of religion who differ from them on their favourite 
subjects. Here age, talents, and high christian 
character find no veneration, when weighed in 
these modern balances and found wanting. It is 
indeed to be regretted, that such things exist in 
our own land and within the pale ofour own church ; 
that young men are thus educated to fill our pul- 
pits and give such an unhappy direction to Chris- 
tian effort. ‘The time, it is to be ‘hoped, is not far 
distant, when those who are indulging sentiments 
such as we have described, will be induced by their 
regard for the honour of God and the well-being of 
man, to investigate the principles upon which they 
act, and in view of consequences, to desist from the 
course they are pursuing.” 
Such then is the boasted Oneida Institute, and 
we regard it as no strained inference, if such be the 
religious institute, such must be the character of 
those who support it. It is situated within the 
bounds of the Presbytery of Oneida, in the Synod 
of Utica, lately disowned by the General Assem- 
bly, and here is one of the proofs that the separa- 
tion was not only reasonable, but absolutely indis- 
pensable to the health of the Church. If it 
should be replied that the Synod and neighbour- 
hood are not to be held responsible for the extra- 
vagancies of the Institute; we ask why is it coun- 
tenanced? how does it obtain its support? Ifthe 
tone of sentiment was more rational in the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood, the Institute would soon 
perish ; but the contrary is proved by its continued 
existence. Until Presbyterians are prepared to 
have the church flooded by such radicalism as is 
nurtured in Oneida, they must persist in sustaining 
the Assembly in its work of reform. 


Synop or PaitapELpHia.—It is desirable at the 
present juncture, that the churches within the 
bounds of this Synod should be fully represented 
at the approaching meeting. ‘The Synod will 
meet in the First Presbyterian Church Baltimore, 
on Wednesday 25th October, at 11 o’clock A. M. 
A committee will attend in the lecture room of the 
church to provide accommodations for the mem- 
bers. 


BisuicaL Repertory ror Ocroser.—We have 
only had time for a partial perusal of this number 
of the best religious quarterly of our country. 
The first article, is the conclusion of the able re- 
view of the Roman Catholic question contained in 
the last two numbers. Itembraces a large amount 
of sound aud conclusive reasoning. ‘The second 
article is a review of Hoffman’s ‘“* Course of Legal 
Study,” in which the work is highly and justly 
applauded. We most cordially concur in the 
wish of the writer, that a similar work on a course 
of theological reading in all its branches, may be 
furnished to American students by some compe- 
tent person,—and we hope no other one will at- 
tempt it. <A review of Sprague’s Lectures illus- 
trating the contrast between true christianity and 
various other systems, forms the third article. 
The review is discriminating. The notice of the 
Rev. Samuel Blair, in the fourth article is highly 
valuable and interesting. We hope the writer 
will give us recollections of other fathers of the 
Presbyterian Church. The critical article on 
Isaiah 7. 8. appears to us to display sound judg- 
ment and critical skill. There are several other 
articles containing brief notices of recent publica- 
tions. Altogether the number is rich in matter 
and worthy of its predecessors. We cannot help 
repeating our regret that the only religious quarterly 
of our Church; sustained by some of our ablest 
writers; embodying discussions of such sterling 
value; and embracing one of the very best defen- 
ces of the doctrines and order of our Church, 
should not be more extensively circulated. It is 
true its subscription list has recently enlarged, but 
in nothing like a proper proportion to the merits of 
the work. Such an agent in the cause of truth is 
specially needed in the present state of the Church, 
and while it is bitterly opposed by errorists, it 
should meet with the liberal encouragement of 
sound Presbyterians. Subscriptions are received 
by James A. Peabody No. 29 Sansom st. Phila- 
delphia, at three dollars per year, payable in ad- 
vance. 


Recent Pusiications.—The 6th vol. of Hook- 
er’s Library of Christian Knowledge, containing a 
‘‘sketch of the Reformation in England, by the 
Rev. I. J. Blunt,’ has just made its appearance 
from the press of Wm. Marshall of Philadelphia. 
The work embraces an interesting period in eccle- 
siastical history, and is written in an animated and 
pointed style. 

‘¢ The old man and his granddaughter, by James 
H. Evans,” published by John S. Taylor of New 
York, is a familiar and pleasing illustration of 
some of the important doctrines of revelation. 
‘¢ An argument for Early Temperance, by Edward 
Hitchcock,’’ is valuable for its facts and reason- 
ings, and should be placed in the hands of every 
youth. ‘Modern Society or the March of Intel- 
lect, being the conclusion of Modern Accomplish- 
ments, by Miss Catharine Sinclair,” has been pub- 
lished by Robert Carter, of New York. These 
two works by Miss Sinclair, are perhaps the best 
specimens we have, of what are called religious 
novels, and are written with much discrimination 
of character. If read sparingly such works may 
be profitable, although we are aware that to give 
point even to a religious novel, there must be ex- 
aggerations of real life. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE LATE ASSEMBLY RE- 
VIEWED.—No. 3. ~ 

In the previous communication, I discussed 

merely the constitutional character of the Plan of 


in direct opposition to the express provisions of the 
Constitution of the Presbyterian Church, and that 
it had never received either directly or indirectly 
the sanction of the Presbyteries in connexion with 
our Church. If these positions are correct, the 
obvious inference must be, that the last Assembly 
in abrogating the Plan of Union, and in declaring 
said plan null and void from the beginning, did 
nothing more than discharge a plain, solemn, and 
important duty. Had it been a mere question of 
expediency, there might have been some propriety 
in permitting the churches already formed upon 
this plan, to remain in connexion with us, although 
it were expedient to declare that no more churches 
should be formed on the plan. But as the plan 


churches already formed on it would of necessity 
be in perpetual conflict with the Constitution and 
with the order of the Church, it was a solemn 
duty to declare the plan null and void, not only 
from the date of the abrogating act, but from the 
“a adoption of the plan. 

_ The act once abrogated, what must be the con- 
sequence? ‘This is an inquiry of serious interest, 
and one that should be calmly and candidly con- 


That the abrogation of the Plan of Union in- 


volved, of necessity, a separation from the Presby- 
terian Church, of all ecclesiastical organizations 
dependent on the plan, must I think be conceded 
by every one; not such a separation indeed, as 
would prevent the Presbyterian portions of these 
organizations from continuing their former rela- 
tions with the Presbyterian body, but one merely 
requiring them to such a regular and constitutional 
organization, if they prefer to be in 
terian Church to remainin 
their Congregational neigh 


the Presby- 
Mm connexion with 
ra The Plan of 
Union as previously shown, makes provision Ist. 
for the settlement of Presbyterian. ministers in a 


Congregational Church ; 
od. 


or the settlement of a Congregational 
minister in a Presbyterian Church ; 

3. For the organization of a church composed 
partly of Congregationalists and partly of Presby- 
terians, and for the settlement in such church of 
either a Congregational or a Presbyterian minister. 
Now the abrogation of the Plan of Union does un- 
deniably destroy all these arrangements which for 
their very existence are dependent on said plan, 
and therefore 

1. No Presbyterian minister can now have the 
charge of a Congregational Church; if he does, he 
ceases to be a Presbyterian. 

2. No Congregationalist can now be the minis- 
ter of a Presbyterian Church. 

3. And no church, other than a Presbyterian, can 
continue in connexion with the Presbyterian body. 
If in its operation, the plan was limited to the 
matters here specified, the abrogation of the plan 
involved at least an entire separation, froin the 
Presbyteries in connexion with the General As- 
sembly, of all mixed churches with their ministers, 
and a portion of all Congregational churches with 
their ministers, and even of such Presbyterian 
churches as may continue to employ Congrega- 
tional preachers. And if the fens * had deem- 
ed it best, they might in perfect consistency with 
the principles on which they proceeded, have let 
the matter rest here, merely taking care, to re- 
organize the Presbyteries, so that hereafler they 
should have in them no members, either lay or 
clerical, belonging to Congregational or mixed 
churches, and have under their care no churches 
other than Presbyterian. And some doubtless, 
who approve of the abrogation of the Plan of 
Union, are ready to say, “and here the Assembly 
should have let the matter rest.” 

But to proceed with our inquiry. Are there or- 
ganizations other than those named dependent for 
their existence on the Plan of Union? In the opi- 
nion of the late Assembly there were, and it was 
under this conviction that the Assembly declared 
certain Synods no longer connectéd with the 
Presbyterian Church. But did the Assembly act 
under a correct or under an erroneous impression ? 
This question of course must be answered by a 
reference to the Constitution of the Church. From 
this instrument, we must learn what, under our 
form of Church government constitutes a Presby- 
tery or a Synod. Whether under other forms and 
other constitutions, Presbyteries and Synods may 
exist under different circumstances from what they 
do in the Presbyterian Church of the United States, 
is a question, that has nothing to do with the sub- 
ject in hand. 

“A Presbytery consists of all the ministers and 
one ruling elder from each congregation, within a 
certain district. See “Form of Government,’’ 
Chap. x. Sec. 2. 

“A Synod is a convention of the bishops and el- 
ders within a larger district, including at least 
three Presbyteries ; the ratio of the representation 
of elders in the Synod, is the same asin the Pres- 
rg See Form of Government, Chap. xi, 

ec. 2, 

The definition of a Presbytery as here cited, is 
the same as that given in the constitution, at the 
time the Plan of Union was adopted ; the definition 
of a Synod is slightly modified, it being originally 
expressed thus, “a Synod is a convention of seve- 
ral Presbyteries, within a larger district.” From 
these definitions it must be apparent, that the idea 
of the existence ofa Presbytery or of a Synod, in- 
dependent of a number of churches more or less, is 
an idea altogether foreign to our constitution, and | 
of course it follows, that churches are as essential 
as ministers to the formation and existence of 
Presbyteries and Synods. That these must be 
Presbyterian churches and only Presbyterian 
churches too, can scarce require an argument. 
‘The constitution recognizes none other as belong- 
ing to the Presbyterian Church, although it makes 
provision for a friendly corres ne with 
churches of other denominations. +73 therefore, an 
ecclesiastical body be formed, comprising within 
its jurisdiction any other than Presbyterian 
churches, and admitting as constituent parts of the 
body ministers or members of any churches other 
than Presbyterian, such a body cannot with a due 
regard to the constitution of our Church, be recog- 
nized as either a Presbytery or a Synod. It scarcely 
deserves the name more than a council, consistin 
partly of Presbyterian and partly of Congregationa 
ministers, for which in certain contingencies the 
Plan of Union makes provision. The mere fact — 
that such a body was organized by the General As- 
sembly, under the name of a Synod: or by some 
Synod under the name of a Presbytery, does not — 
constitute it a regular Synod or Presbytery, any | 
more than the organization, by some Presbytery, 
of a mixed church, makes it a regular Presbyterian 
church. If the abrogation of the Plan of Union 
dissolves the connexion existing between the Pres- 
ps body and the mixed and Congregational 
-churches, then of course the Presbyteries and Sy- 
nods, consisting in whole or in part of the minis- 
ters and lay delegates from these churches, must, 
from the same cause, cease to have any longer a 
connexion with the Presbyterian Church: and 
they will require to be re-organized before they 
can be recognized as constituent parts of the Pres- 
byterian body. If such Presbyteries and Synods 
had been formed originally in accordance with the 
constitution, and if in consequence of the adoption 
of the Plan of Union, sundry ministers and dele- 
gates from the mixed and Congregational churches 
had been received as members, then the abrogation 
of the plan might have had no other effect than to 
eject the members irregularly introduced, the 
Presbyteries and Synods retaining their former re- 
lations to the Church. But inasmuch as such 
Presbyteries and Synods were irregularly and un- 
constitutionally formed, by being originally compo- 
sed in part of men connected with us only through 
the Plan of Union, and inasmuch as they retained 
their connexion with us only in virtue of said Plan, 
the abrogation of the Plan destroys the whole or- 
anization. At least their organization is so far 
estroyed, that they can be no longer viewed as in 
connexion with the Presbyterian Church, since the 
Presbyteries and Synods in question were not 
made and declared to consist of the Presbyterian 
portions alone, the Congregational portions being 
viewed as mere appendages, but of both portions 
combined. 
If, notwithstanding their original unconstitu- 
tional formation, any Presbyteries of the kind men- 
tioned had become strictly Presbyterian both in 
doctrine and discipline, the Assembly, at the very 
time of declaring their organization irregular, 
might have made provision for their immediate re- 
organization, by resolving that being now composed 
wholly of members having no ecclesiastical rela- 
tions other than Presbyterian, they shall be consti- 
tuted Presbyteries, and be known by their original ~ 
names. And I presume that this would have been 
done, had there been certain evidence before the 
Assembly, that there were any Presbyteries of this | 
description, at the time the Assembly passed the 
declarative act in regard to the four Synods. And 
in the absence of such evidence, the Assembly pur- 
sued a course as nearly allied to this as they could, 
as I shall show in a subsequent communication. 


The fact that Presbyteries and Synods of the 
kind supposed may comprise within their limits a 
considerable number of Presbyterian churches and 
ministers, even if these be in sufficient numbers to 
form regular quorums for the transaction of busi- 
ness, cannot make them regularly organized Pres- 
byteries and Synods, any more than there being 8 


‘considerable number o Presbyterians in one of 


these mixed churches can make such 0g | or- 
ganized Presbyterian churches. They are all on 
the same foundation. 3 

The connexion between the Presbyterian Church 


and the Congregational and mixed churches rests — 
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upon the Plan of Union: the mixed Presbyteries 
churches. Take away 
the charches fall; take 


Union there’ would have been no tional 
‘mixed churches in connexion with the Presby- 
us.no C 

should have 


must lose all claim to be so viewed, whatever may 
a been the case prior to the abrogation of the 
an. 
It is true indeed, that until the Assembly de- 
clared, that they had no longer any claim of 
the kind mentioned, it was proper to treat them as 
in connexion with the Presbyterian Church. It is 
also true that these Presbyteries and Synods con- 
tain churches and ministers, that are Presbyterian ; 
but the Plan of Union being once abrogated, and 
the declarative act being once passed, the Presby- 
terians in these bodies must be viewed not as alto- 
ther cut off, but as unorganized portions of the 
Presbyterian Church, which must be duly ar- 
ranged before they can enjoy all the rights-and 
privileges of Presbyterians. 

Had the Plan of Union been abrogated, and had 
no provision been made for the Presbyterian por- 
tions of these ‘mixed bodies, at least for such of 
them as preferred to continue in connexion with 
the Assembly, I admit that such a course of pro- 
ceeding would have been harsh and improper. 

In making this provision, any one of the follow- 
ing plans might have been pursued. 

1. The Assembly might have waived for a time 
the consideration of the declarative act with re- 
spect to all these Presbyteries and Synods, and 
have directed such of them as wish to be in con- 
nexion with the Presbyterian Church to separate 
from themselves, in the most mild and peaceful 
way practicable, all Congregational and mixed 
churches together ‘with their ministers, and to re- 
wet to the next General Assembly the fact of their 

ving done so, that they might be recognized as 
regular Presbyteries and Synods, and that the de- 
legates from the Presbyteries might take their 
seats in the next Assembly; the Assembly order- 
ing, that upon their compliance, they shall be in- 
vested with all the rights of Presbyteries and Sy- 
nods in regular connexion with the General As- 
sembly, and that the next Assembly shall decide 
on the fact of their compliance. And in my view, 
it was in the power of the Assembly to order, that 
these Presbyteries should te considered Presby- 
teries in full and regular standing, and that the 
names of their commissioners should at once be 
placed on the Roll of the next Assembly, upon 
their depositing with the Committee on Commis- 
sions certificates, signed by their Moderators or 
Stated Clerks, of their having complied with the 
directions of the Assembly. 

2. The object in view might have been attained 
by the Assembly’s erecting into new Presbyteries 
and Synods the Presbyterian portions of the mixed 
Presbyteries and Synods and assigning to them 
the old names or new numes as might have been 
qaeemed best. 

The question whether the Assembly can organ- | 


_ ize a Presbytery within the bounds of a Synod 


could not occasion any difficulty here, as it is taken 
for granted, that there was no regular Synod pos- 
sessing jurisdiction within the limits of these 
irregularly organized Synods. 

3. After declaring the Plan of Union abrogated, 
and after also declaring, as a consequence of this 
abrogation, the Synods dependent on this plan for 
their connexion with the Presbyterian Church 
to be no longer thus connected ; it was within the 
province of the Assembly to direct all ministers, 
within the limits of these Synods, who prefer the 
Presbyterian creed and form of government, and 
all churches, within the same limits, which are 


_ strictly Presbyterian in form and -in doctrine, to 


seek for a regular and orderly union with the 
Presbyterian Church through some regularly or- 
ganized 5 It was also competent for 
the Assembly to direct any Presbytery composed 
exclusively of Presbyterian ministers and of dele- 
gates from Presbyterian churches, although form- 
ing a part of one of these Synods, to make report 
of" the facts in the case to the next Assembly, that 
the Assembly may take order thereon, and restore 
them immediately to the full exercise of all their 
rights and powers as a Judicatory of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

Each of these plans is in my apprehension in 
perfect accordance with the rules laid down in the 
Constitution of our Church. . 

The course first mentioned would probably have 
been pursued, had not the delegates from the Pres- 
byteries, where the Plan of Union was in opera- 
tion, manifested in general the most determined 
opposition to its abrogation, and had they not 
avowed their intention to do all in their power to 
reverse the act of the Assembly declaring the 
Plan of Union null and void. Hence resulted, in 
the opinion of the majority of the Assembly, a ne- 
cessity to adopt a more efficient, yet a perfectly 
regular and constitutional course, in order to pre- 
vent, if practicable, even the possibility of their de- 
cision being reversed by a subsequent Assembly. 

The course pursued by the Assembly is indeed } 
justified by the friends of the measure, on the 

nd, that it was necessary to adopt the most 
efficient measures, which were consistent with 
constitutional rule.» ‘This was al] the necessity of 
which the Assembly had any knowledge, and it is 
an incorrect representation of the matter to say, 
that the Assembly, or those who approve of the 
measures of that body, undertake to justify an 
irregular and unconstitutional procedure on the 
plea of necessity. 

The second plan suggested, could not readily be 
carried into effect, for want of the requisite infor- 
mation, although there might have been an ap- 
proximation to jit, that would perhaps have an- 
swered well enough in a majority of cases. 

The third plan was the one adopted by the As- 
sembly, and though my prepossessions were all in 
favour of the plan first suggested, and though I 
now think it woukl on the whole have been the 
preferable one, yet I am constrained to believe 
from a serious and deliberate consideration of the 
subject, that the plan adopted is in accordance 
with equity and the law of our Church; and far- 
ther, that the views of the Assembly in regard to 
it have been misapprehended, and that though the 
plan is a bold and decisive one, it makes full and 
effectual provision for all, who have any right to 
claim a connexion with the Presbyterian Church. 


In the above remarks, I have to a great degree 
confined myself to a discussion of the abstract ques- 
tion involved in the acts of the Assembly, abroga- 

ing the Plan of Union and declaring the four Sy- 
“a no part of the Presbyterian Church. In my 
next letter, I shall consider the fact, whether the 
Synods of Utica, Geneva, Genesee, and the Wes- 
tern Reserve owe their origin and their present 
existence to the Plan of Union. 


Very respectfully yours, 
J. M. 


| For the Presbyterian, 
RESOLUTIONS OF THE SYNOD OF VIRGINIA 
Concerning certain Acts of the General Assembly. 


Whereas, Certain acts of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, adopted at its last session, and designed 
and calculated to promote the peace and purity of 
the Church, have been sadly misunderst by 
some, and strangely misrepresented by others, to 
the great injury and dishonour of the Presbyterian 
name, and of the cause of Christ; the Synod 
of Virginia feels it to be a duty which it owes to 
the General Assembly with which it stands con- 
nected, and to the churches under its own immc- 
diate care, to declare its solemn and deliberate 
judgment in relation to those measures: 

j. Resolved, That the Plan of Union, so called, 
‘Wmadvisedly adopted by the General Assembly in 
1801, [whereby Congregational churches, either 
wholly or partially such, were admitted to partici- 
pate in the government of the Presbyterian 


Church, and go null and void from the beginning. 
Ayes, 111—Noes, 37—non liquet, 1. 

2. Resolved, That so being, it was right and 
proper for the General Assembly, at its last ses- 
sion, to declare it so to be.—Ayes, 109—Noes, 37, 


non liquet, 2. 

3. Resolved, That having declared it 60 to be, 

it was farther right and proper for the General As- 
sembly to declare the four Synods of the Wes- 
tern Reserve, Utica, Geneva, and Genesee, which 
had been unadvisedly and unconstitutionally erected 
by the General Assembly, by previous acts at diffe- 
rent times, to embrace churches formed on the 
principles of the said Plan of Union, [or the equally 
or more unconstitutional modification of that plan, 
commonly called the Accommodation Act, of 1808, | 
and which were, for the most part, either wholly 
or partially of the Congregational order, to be 
“ out of the ecclesiastical connexion of the Presby- 
terian Church, in the United States of America; 
[and neither in form nor in fact an integral portion 
of said Church ;] and more especially as it was and 
is notorious that many of those churches were and 
are infested with dangerous and alarming heresies, 
and other pernicious and portentous errors of opi- 
nion and practice, which the General Assembly 
had neither authority to correct, nor power to con- 
trol. Ayes, 101—Noes, 40—non liquet, 3. 
4. Resolved, That in providing, as it did, that 
any and all Presbyterian churches, ministers, and 
Presbyteries, within the bounds of those disowned 
Synods, might continue, or at least renew their 
connexion with the body, in the manner indicated 
in its resolution, the Genera] Assembly manifested 
a respect and regard for their rights and predilec- 
tipns, which, under all the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, ought to be entirely satisfactory to all 
concerned. Ayes, 103—Noes, 35—non liquet, 2. 
5. Resolved, That whilst the Synod lament the 
unhappy state of things which made it necessary 
and proper for the General Assembly to adopt 
those measures, it nevertheless rejoices to believe, 
that by the blessing of Divine Providence upon 
them, they will very greatly promote the peace 
and prosperity of the Presbyterian Church through- 
out our land. Ayes, 98—Noes, 32—non liquet, 4. 
Vote on the whole, Ayes, 110—Noes, 30. 


For the Presbytcrian. 
PHILADELPHIA TRACT SOCIETY. 


The tenth anniversary of this Society, was held 
in accordance with the public notice given, on the 
evening of the 3d inst. in the new church edifice 
recently completed, at the corner of Filbert and 
Tenth streets, and of which the Rev. Mr. Bethune 
is pastor. 
Owing to the general expectation of Mr. Wolff’s 
presence on that occasion, the house was filled at 
an early hour, and great numbers were obliged to 
leave for want of accommodation. ‘The chair was 
taken, at the appointed time, by M. W. Baldwin, 
President of the Society, and the meeting opened 
with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Bethune. An ab- 
stract of the annual report was then read by the 
Rev. Mr. Gillet of the Baptist church, and followed 
by some appropriate remarks, as to the facts therein 
detailed,—together with an explanation as to the 
unexpected absence of the Rev. Mr. Wolff, at 
whose request the regular anniversary meeting 
ad been put off, in order to afford him an opportu- 
nity of being present and of taking a part in its ex- 
ercises. 
The first resolution was moved and advocated in 
his happiest manner, and with his usual ability, by 
the Rev. John Todd, pastor of the first congrega- 
tional church of this city, and he failed not in mak- 
ing a most favourable impression on his numerous 
auditory,—who listened to his observations with 
great satisfaction and profit. 
The Rev. Dr. Tyng followed Mr. Todd, with a 
second resolution, and occupied the remainder of 
the evening; he gave one of the most eloquent and 
powerful addresses, and never did that gentleman 
appear to more advantage, or do himself and the 
cause he advocated more credit. His readiness on 
all occasions, to use his influence for the encour- 
agement and advancement of the great religious 
and philanthropic enterprizes of the day, is an ex- 
ample worthy of all praise, and is calculated to 
call forth feelings of gratitude, from the true friends 
of God; that men have been raised up, so eminently 
— to maintain, and to cheer on His glorious 
work. 
The Rev. Mr. Bethune then made some remarks, 
and the meeting was closed with singing the 
ymn— 

“ Shall we whose souls are lighted 

With wisdom from on high.” 

The friends of the Tract cause in Philadelphia, 
will long remember this anniversary and the faith- 
ful and eloquent servants of Christ who took part 
on that occasion. | 


Any donations that the friends of the Tract cause 
wish to make, to help sustain the monthly distribu- 
tion in the City and Liberties, or to furnish Tracts 
for the destitute and perishing in our own land, or 
in foreign and Pagan lands, will be thankfully re- 
ceived at the Philadelphia Depository, No. 42 
North Sixth street. 
The Christian Almanac for 1838, with all the 
publications of the American Tract Society, for 
sale as above. 

For the Presbyterian. 

MISSIONARY LETTER. 


Dear Brother,—In ordinary cases, I should con- 
sider italtogether improper to offer for publication 
any part ofa private letter, over the name of the wri- 
ter. But our missionaries are a sort of common pro- 
perty, and whatever regards their prosperity is a 
matter of common interest, to Christians. We 
sympathize with them in their trials, we partici- 
pate in their exertions, we rejoice with them in 
their success. The more frequently we hear from 
them, we feel the greater interest in their labours; 
we trace their progress, we enter into their views, 
we realize their difficulties, we look upon the same 
field of exertion, we are enflamed with a kindred 
zeal, we are impelled to the utterance of similar 
praises, and our hearts are burdened with the un- 
utterable aspirations of the same prayers. I do 
not, therefore, consider it a breach of confidence, 
to place within your hands the following extract 
from a letter, written, indeed, without any 
view to publication; but containing the most re- 
cent information which I have seen, from two 
friends, known and loved by you, and by many 
of your readers, concerning a field of mission- 
ary effort, which I trust has already become a 
centre of operations, which will exorcise the un- 
clean spirits of the Jumna and the Ganges, and 
give the Gospel to an interesting and populous 
province of Eindostan. 

Yours affectionately, 


Cincinnati, Oct. 2d, 1837. 


Extract of a letter from Mrs. Sarah M‘Ewen to a 
friend in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
‘Allahabad, March, 1337. 
Our present location, and that which we shall 
most probably occupy while life is spared, or we 
are permitted to remain in India, is Allahabad, 
situated at the junction of the Jumna and Ganges. 
This is considered a very holy place by the de- 
luded and degraded Hindoos, who come to the an- 


} nual fair which is held here, from every quarter, 


sometimes amounting to seven or eight hundred 
thousand souls, to wash away their sins, dispose of 
their various commodities, and distribute and re- 
ceive alms. This fair has been held since our ar- 
rival. My husband was a few times present to 
distribute tracts, &c. but no Christian female could 
possibly go, even to look on, the abominations prac- 
tised among them are so shocking. You will 
readily, then, conceive that this is an important 
field for the Christian Missionary, as it regards the 
natives. It is also important as being the seat of 
the Supreme Court, and affording opportunity to 
do fs good among a class of persons understand- 
ing the English language, but who, as regards re- 
ligious privileges and knowledge, are not much 
above the natives. It is also the head of Steam 


Navigation, two boats arriving monthly; and the 
central point between Calcutta and the extreme 
northern provinces, and as a place for the setting 
up of a press, no other, from Calcutta upwards, 


Church,] was a plain and palpable violation of the 


resents ter advantages. le 
2 Our coming hither was entirely providential, 


being unexpected, unplanned, and undesired by 
us, when we first landed at Allahabad. We then 
‘spent five days here. Some friends residing here 
represented the destitution ef the inhabitants, and 
strongly urged some of our party to remain, parti- 
cularly husband; and the subsequent events 
which transpired, induced him shortly before reach- 
ing Cawnpore, to determine to return hither, at 
least, for a time. We did so, and immediately 
opened our house asa place of worship. My hus- 
band has preached every Sabbath, with the ex- 
ception of two, when he was ill, and dispensed the 
communion three times since we have been here, 
to some who were members of churches in other 
places before their coming hither, and to several 
others on a profession of faith in Christ. We hope 
soon to receive into our number a native of Madras, 
in our employ, with whom we are much satisfied, 
and think him now a fit subject for baptism. We 
have thirteen children, who have been given up to 
us entirely, and of whom I think we are secure. 
We have had a few others, but their parents being 
alive, their fears lest we should raise them as 
Christians, overcame every advantage that we held 
out tothem. ‘These children are doing cxtremely 
well, as also my day school, which now numbers 
forty children. 

In my school, there are five native adults, three 
of whom understand the English, viz. our Moonshee, 
a Mussulman, a hopeful young man, who daily 
reads the Scriptures, and attends upon all our re- 
ligious services, the native of Madras, who has 
charge of our native boys, a female assistant, who 
has been baptized in the English church, but has 
never communed; the other two are learners, one 
a Mussul:nan, the other a Hindoo. ‘The rest con- 
sist of Natives, East Indians, and a few Europeans, 
of various ages and attainments. Those under- 
standing English are pursuing all the usual studies, 
and those who are only learning English, are, by 
verbal instruction, receiving much useful] know- 
ledge, by the aid of those excellent helps, such as 
the cards of the Sunday School Union, &c. some 
of which we have with us. 

A considerable portion of every day is devoted to 
religious instruction, as well as the morning of the 
Sabbath, before preaching, and also a portion of 
the afternoon. I have much satisfaction in meet- 
ing these dear children, for, though I find teaching 
trying, particularly in this hot climate, having the 
glory of God in view, and sustained by the hope 
that some fruit will be found among them, I can 
say, with the Apostle, “ Most gladly will I spend 
and be spent,” in this service, so long as my Mas- 
ter shal] honour me with a place in his vineyard. 
In my own person I have suffered little from sick- 
ness, but my husband’s ill health has been extreme- 
ly trying to us both, particularly during our tedious 
and lonely journey, of four months on the river. 
But my dear friend, the “tribulation wrought pa- 
tience,” and I now see it was necessary to fit me 
for the self denying duties I have now to perform. 
It was a source of unfeigned satisfaction to me that 
he was unfitted for duty, at a time when, had he 
been well, he could have performed but little. 


His labours since he Jeft home, have been abun- 


dant, and although now suffering much from pains 
in his chest, and nervous complaiats, he has suffi- 
cient health and strength for the performance of 
all his duties. He joins me in warm affection for 
yourself, Mrs. B.—, and all Christian friends. 
I will add, that I trust a happy day has dawned 
upon Allahabad, and I hope that our feeble efforts 
to commence a mission here will be seconded most 
vigorously, both by the Society, {the Board,] and 
individual Christians, at home. Independently of 
my school, and resulting from our presence here, 
three native day schools have been recently formed 
in villages near us, under the patronage of Mr. E. 
Frazer. They will be under his own and my hus- 
band’s supervision, the Bible will be introduced, 
and such other books as will have a tendency, not 
only to enlighten the understanding, but amend 
the heart. ‘This degraded people can, under God, 
only be raised from their degradation and blind- | 
ness, by taking up the children, and giving them 
a thorough Christian education. If Christians be 
diligent in this work, which must be prosecuted 
with fervent prayer, we may hope, in a few gene- 
rations hence, that this will be an enlightened and 
Christian people. Farewell. 
Yours affectionately, 

Saran McEwen. 


APPEAL. 


The subscriber begs to inform the Clergymen 
and religious community of Philadelphia, that 
he has been appointed by the “ Philadelphian So- 
ciety” of Princeton College, to solicit their aid in 
the formation of a Library for the use of the So- 
ciety. 

The Society is composed of all the religious Stu- 
dents in College, who have in view the Gospel 
ministry, but being unable to purchase books on 
practical godliness, in consequence of their funds 
being annually appropriated to Benevolent So- 
cieties, they hope that the friends of Christ wi!l 
assist them in raising a Library, which will be 
useful to them in their preparatory course. 

All books designed for the Society if left at No. 
29 Sansom st. Philadelphia, will be thankfully re- 
ceived. Or if more convenient for those gentle- 
men who are disposed to favour the object, the sub- 
scriber will wait on them at their houses. 

Wms. McK, Suytue. 


‘DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Treasury Notes —The National Intelligencer of 
Wednesday says :—“ The bill to authorize an issue of 
Treasury Notes to the amount of Ten Millions of Dol- 
lars, has now passed both Houses of Congress, and 
wants only the signature of the President, (which it 
will not long want) to become a law. ‘These notes are 
to be issued for amounts not less than fifty dollars each, 
to be reimbursable at the Treasury at the expiration of 
one year from their respective dates, and for that year 
to bear an interest, to be fixed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, not exceeding in any case, the rate of six 
per centum,” 


Printing in Cincinnati.—The Cincinnati Post says 
there are now in that city four daily, four tri-weekly, 
and twelve weekly papers, and four monthly journals. 
There are fourteen book establishments, and one house 
(Furman & Smith) have during the last two years, 
— 900,000 volumes—chiefly juvenile and school 
books. 


Foreign Wheat.—The import of Foreign Wheat into 
the United States, from 1st October, 1836, to 30th 
January, 1837—a period of four months—was 3,495,- 
936 bushels, valued at about as many dollars. 


Diminution of the Specie Currency.—It is stated in 
a late London paper, that the consumption of gold for 
gilding in the potteries of England is about 6501. or 
$3250, weekly. When to this is added the large 
amount used in jewelry, gold chains, and gilding of 
various sorts, it is hardly remarkable—the supply not 
keeping pace with the consumption—that gold should 
appreciate. ‘The whole annual value produced in the 
English potteries is estimated at about two and a quar- 
— sterling, or eleven and a half millions of 

ollars. 


Sioux Indians—We learn that the deputation of 
Sioux Indians who lately concluded a treaty with the 
United States for the sale of their lands, took their de- 
parture from the city, by the cars, on Monday evening. 
In the morning of that day, the Sioux took their leave 
of the Secretary of War, and asked to be protected by 
their Great Father until they arrived at their respective 
homes. We understand the Secretary of War assured 
them that they would receive the protection of the Go- 
vernment on their journcy homeward.— Nat. Int. 


Indians for Florida.—The St. Louis Bulletin of the 
Ath inst. says that about ninety Indians, of the Dela- 
ware, Pawnee, and Shawnee tribes, passed that place, 
on the 5th, on their way to Florida. They landed at 
Jefferson Barracks, and were to embark immediately 
for their destination, 


Missouri.—A free banking law was passed by the 
last legislature of Missouri, providing that any twelve 
or more resident freeholders in a county, on subscribing 
$50,000 and paying in 30 per cent. might commence 
banking and issue notes te the amount of twice and a 
half the sum paidin. The Louisville Journal states 
that several of these new fangled banks have, alrcady 
gone ag operation, and others are springing up every 
month. 


Agent of the Bank of England.—We learn from the 
New York Courier and Enquirer, that a special agent 
has been appointed by the Bank of England to visit 
this country, a Mr. Cowell, who was the Bank Agent 
at Gloucester. He will sail in the Independence on 
the 24th September, and is represented to us ag very 
intelligent and well fitted for the mission. 


Cherokees.—A Delegation of the Cherokee Nation 
of Indians, consisting of John Ross, Principal Chief 
of the Nation; Edward Gunter, a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council; Richard Taylor, President of the 
National Committee; Elijah Hicks and Samuel Gun. 
ter, members of the National Committee; James 
Brown, one of the Judges of the Circuit Court; Sitewa- 
kee and White Path, members of the National Council, 
arrived in this city on Friday last. Their object is, 
we are informed, to endeavour to settle the differences 
between their nation and the Government of the Unit- 
ed States; they disclaiming the treaty entered into be- 
tween Mr. Schermerhorn and certain individuals whom 
to have been unauthorized to make it.— 

at. int. 


Mortality of Yellow Fever among Printers.—The 

news from New Orleans to Oct. 2d, is more cheering ; 
the: deaths are given as only 25 a day. At Natchez, 
the publication of one of the newspapers was suspended 
by the death of the foreman and several of the compo- 
sitors. 
LF The peculiar fatality of yellow fever among prin- 
ters is worthy of enquiry. What is there in their pro- 
fession except their irregular hours and confinement 
that predisposesthem? Is there any thing deleterious 
in the metallic and other materials employed? If so, 
might not the verification of such cause throw light on 
the nature and treatmenf of the disease 7—N. Y. Star. 


Steam Canal Boat.—A canal boat, propelled by 
steam, has been invented by Messrs. Watkins & Co. 
of Steubenville, Ohio. The invention is said to be en- 
tirely new, and to answer all the purposes of canal na- 
vigation to perfection. The Wheeling Gazettc, from 
which we derive this information, adds that the boat is 
propelled by paddles fixed on chains, which are carried 
around pullies or wheels like those of the worker cards 
of a carding machine. The apparatus works in an 
opening made on the bottom of the boat. ‘Two engines 
are used as with stern wheel steamboats, thus saving 
a fly wheel. 


Pennsylvania.— The Pensylvania Convention re- 
sumed its session at Harrisburg on the 17th instant. 


Indian Enterprise—The Barnstable Patriot men- 
tions that there has been recently launched at Poppon- 
nesset harbour, Marshpee, a sloop which was built by 
the Indians principally, and is intended for a packet 
and wood coaster between Marshpee and Nantucket. 
She is said to be of a good inodel, and well constructed. 
The timber of which she is built grew upon the plan- 
tation. She is called the “ Native of Marshpee,” and is 
commanded by Captain Solomon Attaquin, an intelli- 
gent and active native. 


A Revolution in Santa Fe.—A slip from the office 
of the St. Louis Republican, under date of October 2d, 
informs us that the early arrival of the Fall Company of 
Traders from Santa Fe, brings advices of a complete 
revolution in that State. The Governor, Don Alvino 
Perez, and all his principal officers, had been murdered 
by the conspirators. Jose Gonzales, the rebel chief, 
was declared and installed Governor of New Mexico! 
About fifteen men of distinction had been massacred, 
including Santiago Abreau, the friend of the stranger 
and the poor. At the date of these advices, the Ameri- 
cans in the provinces had not been molested, though 
there was no security whatever for property, and the 
Revolutionists, it was said, had marked one of the 
Americans for sacrifice. This individual, it was ob- 
served, would be known when his head was seen upon 
a pole. 

Statistics of free Coloured Persons—The number 
of coloured persons at Philadelphia is estimated at 
25,000. Their real estate $850,000. ‘They have 15 
churches, 35 clergymen of different sects, 21 schools, 
27 Sunday schools with 125 teachers, 64 benevolent 
societies, 4 temperance societies &c. 


Exploring Squadron.—The Norfolk Beacon of Satur- 
day has the following :—* U. S. ship Macedonian, 
(bearing the broad pendant ot’ Com. Jones,) Capt. 
Armstrong; ship Relief, Lt. Com. Dornin, and brig 
Consort, Lt.Com. Glynn, were towed down to the Roads 
yesterday, and will sail for New York the first fair 
wind. It is impossible to specify the exact period of 
delay at New York, but it is believed that the ships 
will sail on their voyage in about six weeks.” 


Jail burnt—On Saturday night week, Hanover 
Jail was consumed by fire. ‘The prisoners had been 
permitted to use fire for one or two days in conse- 
quence of the change of the weather; and they at- 
tempted to burn the sewer with a view to escape, in 
which they ignited the middle wall, composed of wood, 
with a brick wall on either side, and thus communi- 
cated the fire to the whole building. ‘lhe cost of the 
jail was about ten or twelve hundred dollars. None of 
the prisoners escape d.— Richmond Compiler. 


A Generous Offer.—The Bloomington (Illinois) Ob- 


| server, says:—“ Twelve gentlemen of that place offer 


a section of beautiful land within a mile and a half of 
the town, containing timber and prairie and good soil, 
and twelve hundred dollars per annum for twelve 
years to any denomination of Christians who will 
crect a college there and maintain the same. An offer 
so liberal we should suppose, would not be long in 
finding plenty of acceptors, for even without this ad- 
vantage, there seems to be no backwardness in the 
different sects, in starting such institutions. 


Flour.—It is estimated, says the Essex Register, 
that the people of the United States, require for their 
sustenance 18,000,000 barrels of flour annually. On 
the ratio used by the United States army, it would be 
24;000,000, but this is too large for the whole popula- 
tion, and probably 18,000,000 is a near approximation 
to the actual consumption. As there was planted in 
the United States about eight millions of acres of land 
in wheat, intelligent men estimate the crop for 1837, 
at 25 bushels to the acre, which at 80 cents the bushel 
will be worth $160,000,000. Estimating 5 bushels 


, wheat to a barrel of flour, this will give 40,000,000 bls. 


or a surplus for export or to remain in barns of 
22,000,000 bls. At the Icast calculation there is no 
doubt wheat enough raised the present season, to sup- 
ply the country two years, and if this is not monopo- 
lized by speculators, or the grain kept back by the 
growers, the price of flour ought the enruing winter 
not to exceed §5 per bri. the price of 1822. In the 
spring of that year, good superfine flour was sold in 
Philadelphia for $3 25 per bri. , 


Most Melancholy Disaster.—By the steam boat from 
Norfolk, arrived this morning, we have the truly heart- 
rending intelligence that the steam packet Home, Cap- 
tain White, from New York for Charleston, whence 
she sailed on Saturday the 7th inst., sprung a leak on 
Monday the 9th, when off Cape Hatteras, and was run 
ashore six miles north of Ocracoke, in order to save the 
lives of those on board. ‘The Home had on board 
ninety passengers, of whom SEVENTY PERISHED, and of 
her crew of forty-five, rwenTy-FivE were lost—making 
a total loss of NINETY-FIVE LIVES. 

Among the list of passengers lust, we are sorry to 
notice the names of Professor Nott and lady, of Colum- 
bia, S. C, 

‘T'wo of the passengers were saved by means of In- 
dia rubber life preservers. They state that if there 
had been 150 of these on board but very few lives 
would have been lost. We have conversed with Messrs. 
Rowland and Holines, the two passengers on board the 
“ Home” who reached this city on their return to New 
York, to replace their lost papers, &c. ‘They state 
that the “ Home” made rapid progress after she left 
New York, and had proceeded as far as to the south- 
ward of Cape Hatteras, when the wind, which had 
blown very freshly all Monday morning 9th inst. in- 
creased toa gale about two o’clock P. M. and caused 
the boat to labour very much. It was soon very gene- 
rally manifest that her frame was not strong enough 
to withstand the violence of the sea, and we learn that 
she raised in the bow and stern at least three fect from 
her proper line. Jt is supposed that she leaked freely, 
for she soon settled so deep in the water as to render 
her wheels entirely useless, and her sails were then 
raised to run her on shore. About seven or eight 
o’clock, P. M. the water had quenched the fire under 
the boilers, and she continued nearing the land by 
means of her sails, until half past ten o’clock at night, 
when she struck the shore near Ocracoke, and imme- 
diately went to pieces!’ ‘The passengers were now in 
the greatest confusion and alarm—some leaped over- 
board and were drowned in attempting to swiin to land, 
while others possessed themselves of pieces of timber 
and floated ashore nearly exhausted with cold and fa- 
tigue. One of the gentlemen above mentioned informs 
us that he remained quictly on the forecastle, and 
floated ashore on it after the boat went to pieces. Mrs. 
Schroeder one of the two ladies who were saved, lashed 
herself to one of the timbers and reached the shore in 
salety. Mrs. Lacoste, although a very feeble old lady, 
aged about 70 years, was safely dragged out of the surf; 
—she is supposed to have been buoyed up by a settee. 
One of the passengers had on a life preserver and got 
safely to land by its aid. The boat was entirely broken 
into fragments, and the few trunks which were wash. 
ed on the beach next day were more or less injured. 
Messrs. Rowland and Holmes remained at Ocracoke 
two days before they could get a conveyance to Nor- 
folk.—They state that about twenty bodies had been 
washed ashore and were buried before they left the 
beach, among them the bodies of two or three of the 

adies.— Baltimore American. 

No Famine.—The good people of Sharon, Washte- 
naw caunty, Michigan, will not suffer for the staff of 
life for the next twelve months. It appears from the 
statement of those who have taken the pains to ascer- 
tain correctly, that there has been raised in that town- 


A 


ship the present season, 8416 acres of wheat, 1550 
acres of corn, 775 of oats, and 130 acres of potatoes. 
The wheat is of a superior quality as to plumpness, 
and harvest from 15 to 25 bushels to the acre. 


Temperance-——The St. Louis Bulletin states that 
the Citizens’ Insurance Company of Missouri, will 
make a deduction from the usual rates of insurance of 
Jive per cent. in favour of those boats and cargoes on 
board of which spirituous liquors are not allowed to be 
used as a drink. This looks well for the cause of 
Temperance in St. Louis. 


An American Eady Lavallette—The abused, be- 
trayed, but still devoted wife of Clark, who is under 
sentence to the State Prison, went to the Jail this 
forenoon to take leave of her convict husband, who 
was to start for Sing Sing this afternoon. She was 
admitted to his cell, and after an hour’s interview re- 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


H. R. Wuson, Senior, ackno - the receipt of 
the following sums for the use-of the Presbyterian 
Foreign Society, which he bas- paid 
ever to the Agent of the Society, viz:. 

From the eharge of Rev. M. B. Patterson,,. $31 50 

Do. do. Rev. C. P. Cummins, - 92 43% 

Do. do. Rev. J. Dickey, > - 1400 

Do. do. Rev. Mr. Wilson, 

From Miss. Sec. of Great Cono $35 26 

Do. do. of Gettysburg, for 

support of a school in Northerm 
India under care of Rev..H. R.. 
Balance of sub. from ch. at Gettys- 
burg, for 1896, -§ 7% 
Per Rev. James C. Watson, - ———92 58 


Silver Spring ch. $4,80 balance of $220, 


tired apparently overwhelmed with grief. With her 
face buried in her ’kerchief to “ hide the tears she did 
not shed,” she passed out unquestioned, and the key 
was turned upon the culprit. Some half hour after- 
wards, upon a closer examination, the turnkey found 
that Clark, in the wardrobe of his wife, had fled, leav- 
ing her in the cell as his hostage! The whole pusse of 
Sheriff and Constables were instantly mustered, and 
are in full cry after the fugitive —Albany Journal. 


Severe Gale at New Orleans.—The city of New Or- 
leans and the surrounding country, were visited by a 
dreadful storm on the 6th inst. The rain was very 
heavy, and the wind of exceeding violence. Four 
stcamboats were driven on shore and totally destroyed ; 
the Merchant, Mobile, Columbia, and Pontchartrain. 
Almost all the dwelling houses at the lake were either | 
ruined or totally swept away. The rail-road was in- 
undated. <A building at the entrance of the Bayou 


credited in the Chronicle, $ 5,20, -———-W 00 
Newville in addition to $184 paid before, . 76: 00 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Acknowledgement of moneys received by the General 
Asscmbly’s Board of Education from the 18th Sep- 
tember to the 14th October, 1837, inclusive. 

Ladies’ Education Soc. of 2nd Pres. Church,, 

Baltimore, per Misg E.Cross, - - $61 75 

Pres. Church, Union and Doe Run, per Rev. 


was blown down, and one man killed. A child of 
twelve years was drowned before the eyes of its, 
mother. A hut occupied by four fisherman was 

carried away. 

In New Orleans the front and columns of the Citi- 

zens Bank (not completed) were thrown down. ‘The 

shipping suffered by loss of spars, rigging, &c. A 

steamboat was sunk. Many houses were injured. 

The cemetry was inundated. The crops on both sides 

of the river were much injured. All the marshes in 

the rear of the city were overflowed ; and also many of 
the streets. 


Disastrous Conflagration—Accounts from Roches- 
ter,(N. Y.) mention a destructive fire in that place, by 
which houses, mills, grain, and flour were destroyed to 
the amount of $37,000, of which $8000 were insured. 


Serious Accident.—Abvout seven o’clock on Friday | 
morning, while a gang of about forty workmen, en- 
gaged in building the steam ship Natchez, at the yard 
of Messrs. Rogers, Brown and Cully, south side of the 
Basin, were employed in raising a heavy piece of tim- 
ber, the platform on which they were standing, gave 
way, and seventeen of them were precipitated to the 
ground, a distance of twenty-five fect. One of them 
was so much injured in the back, that his recovery is 
considered very doubtful; another, a black man, had 
his leg broken. All the others were hurt, some of 
them more seriously, but we are happy to learn that, 
with the exception of the two above mentioned, all, 
it is expected, will speedily recover.— Baltimore Ame- 
rican. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


By the packet ship Orpheus, Capt. Bursley, London 
papers to Sept. 15th, and Liverpool to the 16th, both 
inclusive, have been received at New York. The dates 
are fourteen days later than before received, but there 
does not appear to be any news of importance. We 
have given below the extracts copied into the New 
York papers. 

The British Parliament met on the 11th of Septem- 
ber, pro forma, and was again prorogued to the 2d of 
October. ‘The actual day of meeting was not deter- 
mined. | 

There was a report in London that the Marquis of 
Waterford had been killed in a row, somewhere in 
Norway. 

Cotton, we are sorry to say, has fallen from 4 to jd. 
per pound. 

The Paris advices are to the 13th. The question of 
the dissolution of the Chambers was not yet determin- 
ed, although the Journal des Debats announced that 
the decree for that purpose would be published toward 
the end of September. 

There had been some more domiciliary visits in 
Paris, but without results. 

There was still doubt as to the expedition against 
Constantina, but the Duke de Nemours had gone to 
join it. 

' Fears were still entertained as to a collision of the 
French and Turkish squadrons at Tunis. 

The Cholera had nearly subsided at Marseilles, but 
was still raging in several places in the south of 
France. 

The plague was on the decline at Constantinoyle. 

The advices from Lisbon are to the 7th of Scptem- 
ber. A battle was fought on the 28th of “5 be- 
fore the city of Lisbon, but without decided advantage 
to either party. A proposition for an armistice had 
been made by the ministerialists, but had not becn ac- 
ceded to. ‘The latest account was that the charterists 
had withdrawn to the Northern provinces, pursued by 
their antagonists. A battle was daily expected. 

From Spain there is little intelligence of interest. 
No affair of any magnitude appears to have taken 
place between the hostile armies, although there had 
been several skirmishes. Brigadier O’Donnell made 
a sortie from St. Sebastian on the 7th, and marched as 
a as Ardaoin, mecting no resistance from the Car- 

ists. 
The four provinces of Catalonia had been declared 
in a state of seige, and a declaration of independence 
from thet quarter was. expected daily. 3 

The main body of the Carlists was still in the Sierra 
of the Abarracin, expecting an attack from the com- 
bined royalist armies under Espartero, Orsa and Bue- 
vens. 

There had been disturbances at Pampeluna, among 
the troops of the garrison. They mutinied against 
their General, Iriarte, but on his dismissal, they sub- 
mitted to Gencral Cabrera, (not the Carlist,) who had 
been appointed viceroy in place of Iriarte. Order was 
then restored. : 

Vittoria was in possession of the Carlists. An ar- 
rangement had been made for the gradual payment of 
the arrears due to the old British legion, and for punc- 
tual payinent of the new one. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


The Treasurer of the Board of Missions acknowledges 
the receipt of the following sums of money during 
September, 1837. 

From Phila., Mrs. Gilchrist, per James N. 

Dickson, é ‘ P 

Do. A member of the 4th Pres. Church, (to 

constitute Rev. Wm. L. McCalla, pastor, 


$25 00 


an honorary member ofthe Board, 50 00 
Cong. of Troy, $8 50, Canton, Susquehanna 
Presbytery, $5, per Rev. Jehn T'urbett, 
and Rev. F. McFarland, - 13 50 
Albany, Ist Pres. Ch., Female Miss. Society, 
for the support of a missionary in the 
West, per Rev. J. K. Davis, : - -100 00 
Hanover, N. J., John Young, per Rev. Aaron 
Condit, ‘ ‘ ‘ 10 00 
Newcastle Presbytery, interest of a legacy, 
under their direction, from Rev. Wm. 
Houston, per Rev. John H. Symines, . 24 00 
Trenton, N. J. Ist Pres. Ch. Female Miss. 
Soc. per Rev. EliCooly, .  . - 20 50 
#243 0U 


Wi uiam Nassau, Sentor, Treasurer. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY: 


From Presbytery of Bedford for Pres. F.M. 
Mount Pleasant congregation, $88 23 


South East do. ‘ 
Lewes do. ‘ - 22 62 
Female Benevolent Society of South Salem, 
to constitute their pastor a Life Director, 56 00 
South Salem congregation, ._. ‘ - 38 350 
From Mrs. Mary Northrop in part to consti- 
tute her a life member, ‘ 
Yorktown congregation, . ‘ P - 13 153 
Female Miss. Soc. Yorktown, ; ‘ . 30 00 
Patterson congregation, . 5 00 
Contributed by the Ladies of the Scotch Pres. 
ch. N. Y. to constitute their Pastor the 
Rev. Dr. McElroy a life director of the 
Pres. F.M.Soc. . . 50 00 
$383 254 


By Rev. Jonatuan Dickerson. 


ORPHAN ASYLUM, 

The Rev. Dr. Babcock, of the Spruce street Baptist 
Church, will preach at the Orphan Asylum, corner of 
Schuylkill Fifth and Cherry streets, next Sabbath after. 
noon at 3 o’clack 


A. G. Morrison, 20 00: 
Pres. Church, Faggs Manor, in part, (Rev. A. 
Hamilton,) per Rev. F. McFarland, - 16 66: 
Dr. Steiniche, U. S. Army, per Rev. R. J. 
Breckinridge, 
Young Men’s Education Soc. 10th Pres. Ch., 
Phila. (Rev. Mr. Boardman,) per Rev. F. 
McFarland, - - . - 468 75 
Pres. Ch. Scotchtown, N. Y., in part of $100, 
per Rev. W. Chester, - 
Do. Goshen, N. Y. in part,perdo. - - 2000 
Do. Mercersburg, Pa. by Rev. T. Creigh, 
Do. Path Valley, by Rev. A. McGinley, perdo. 13 35 
Do. Shippensburg, by Rev. H. R. Wilson, 

o. Princeton, per Dr. B. Rice, - - 2000 

Balance from Pres. Ch., Newburg, per Rev. 
W. Chester, - 5 00 
Pres. Ch., Lower W. Nottingham, per. Rev. 
_ §.G. Winchester, 870, 350 of which to 
constitute the Rev. G. Burrowes an hono- 
rary member of the Board, 
Samuel Hildéburn Scholarship for 1836, for 
the Young Man who “ Rolled the,Log,” 
per Rev. F. McFarland, - .~ - 75 00 
Collections in the Central Pres. Ch. in part 
for 1837, per Rev. F. McFarland, —- 40 04 
Alexander Henry, Central Church, subscrip- 
tion for 1837, per do. eh oe - 100 00 
Lewis Browne, do. for do.per do. - - 2000. 
A member of de. for do. per do. : - 50 00 
Miss Eckert, do. for du. per do. : - 1 00 
Mary Ann. Snyder, per do. ee 1 00 
Mrs. Jane Jones, per do. : : - 50. 
Elizabeth McDaniel, per do. - oa 1 50: 
Collections in Western Pa., per Rev. W. D. 
Ladies’ Education Soc., 9th Pres. Ch. Phila., 
, on account of Gibson scholarship, - 33 70. 
Collections in Presb. Elizabethtown, per Rev. 
Murray, - - 195 75 
Pres. Ch. Bridgeton, N. J., per Rev. W. Ches- 

A Lady, do. do. per dao - - 2 00 
Pres.Ch.,Greenwich, per do - - 2000 . 
Collections in Abingdon, Va. per Rev. Thos. 

A. Ogden, 
Ladies’ Education Soc., New Castle, Del., for 
1837, per Miss Booth, - - - 75 00 
Ex. Com. Louisville, Ky., per Wm. Nesbit, 182 50 
Miss E. Reynolds, Roxbury, Pa. per Rev.,H. 
2012 80 
JOSEPH B. MITCHELL, 
Treasurer Board of Education. 


[The New York Observer, Southern Religious Tele- 
graph, Cheraw Herald, Charleston Observer, New Or- 
leans Observer, American Presbyterian, Western Pres- 
byterian Herald, and the Pittsburg Herald, will please 
copy the above.] , 


SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The Synod of Philadelphia will hold its annual meet- 
ing in the First Presbyterian Church, Battimorg, 
on Wednesday 25th of October, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 


USES AND ABUSES OF SABBATH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. 


An Essay on this important subject will be read be- 
fore the superintendents and teachers of the Sabbath 
schools of Philadelphia, on Monday evening next, 
(October 23,) at 7 o’clock, at the ture-room in 
Cherry street, above Fifth. 


The attendance of parents, clergymen, and others 


interested in the subject, is respectfully invited. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Freeman’s Plea for Africa. | 

Modern Society, or the March of Intellect, the con- 
clusion of Modern Accomplishments, by Miss C. Sin- 
clair. Also Modern Accomplish t 

Letters on the Origin and Progress of the New Ha- 
ven Theology, by a New England Minister. 

Memoir of Mrs. Louisa A. Lowrie, of the Northern 
India Mission, by the Rev. A.G. Fairchild, 2d edition. 

Memoir of Buchanan. | 

Life of Fletcher. 

My Happy Home. 

Sunday Scholar’s Own Book. 

Crewdson and Bates’ Reasons for Water Baptism. 

With all the publications of the Presbyterian Tract 
Society. For sale by 

WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 
South East Corner of Seventh and George streets. 


ALUABLE WORKS,—Recently Published by 
Rosert Carter, No. 112 Canal street, New 
York. Our Protestant Forefathers, by W. S. Gilly, 
D. D. Discourses on the Millenium, by Rev. M. T. 
Adam. Modern Society, or the March of Intellect, 
the conclusion of Modern Accomplish ts, by Miss 
C. Sinclair. Also Modern Accomplishment Lele 
on the Origin and Progress of the New Haven Theolo- 
gy, by a New England Minister. 

R. C. has likewise always on hand a large assort- 
ment of Standard Theological Miscellaneous, Juvenile 
Sunday School and School Books, among which are 
Memoir of Mrs. Lowrie, Booth’s Reign of Greece, 
Guthrie’s Trial of a Saving Interest in Christ, Chal- 
mer’s Works, 3 vols. 12mo, and 1! vol. 8vo; Key to the 
Assembly’s Catechism, Christian Contemplated, by 
Wm. Jay, Owen on Redemption, &c. &e. 


WIHETHAM, Theological and Classical Book- 
. seller, No. 22 South Fourth street, has lately pub- 
lished new editions of the followirig valuable ks. 
Leland’s Deistical Writers—a view of the principal 
dcistical writers that have appeared in England during 
.the last two centuries; with observations upon them, 
and some account of the answers that have been pub- 
lished against them, by John Leland, D D. 1 vol. 8vo. 
pp. 571. Jenning’s Jewish Antiquities—Jewish An- 
tiquities, or a course of Lectures on the three first 
Books of Moses and Aaron, to which is annexed a Dis- 
sertation on the Hebrew Tongue, by tho late David 
Jenning, D. D., 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 541. Fisher’s Marrow 
—the Marrow of Divinity, in two parts; Part 1. The 
Covenant of Works and the Covenant of Grace; Part 
2. An Exposition of the Ten Commandments, by Ed- 
ward Fisher, A. M., with notes by Rev. Thomas Bos- 
ton, 12mo. pp. 350. Cole on God’s Sovereignty—a 
practical discourse on God’s Sovereignty, with other 
material points derived thence, viz. of the Righteous- 
ness of God, of Election, of Redemption, of Effectua} 
Calling, of Perseverance; by Elisha Cole, 42nd edi- 
tion, 12mo. pp. 329. 


ATTS, AND 
HYMNS.—The Pealms, Hymns, and Spiritual 
Songs of the Rev. Isaac Watts, D. D. To which are 
added Select Hymns from other authors, new edition, 
enlarged and improved by Samuel M. Worcester, 
A.M. Also, Hymns selected from various authors, 
with a key of musical expressiuns, by Samuel Worces. 
ter, D. D. Just received and for sale b 

GEORGE & BYINGTON, 

N. W. Corner of Chesnut and Fifth streets. 
October 17th. 


ORCESTER’S, WATTS’, AND SELECT 

HYMNS.—A large supply of the above, in 

plain and fancy bindings. Also, Worcester’s Selee- 
tion of Hymns, bound separate from Watts’. 


Juvenile Music Book, | 
‘The Juvenile Singing School, by Lowell Mason, and 
G. J. Webb, Professors in the Academy of 
Music. 
The American Almanac for 1838. 
The American Almanac and Repository of Usefal 
ote for the year 1838. Just Pu and 


f le b HENRY PERKINS, 
17. No. 134 Chesnut street. 


SELECT PSALMS AND 


To. the Plan of Union then, the mixed Presbyteries 
: and Synods are indebted for their mixed character, | 
: and being of a mixed character ‘they cannot, con- | 
sistently with the constitution of our Church, be | 
viewed as constituent parts of the Church: and | _ 
! after the abrogation of the Plan of Union they | | 
| 
| 
| | 
3 
3 | 
| 
| | 
3 ‘ 
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{ONG OF THE OLD BELL. 
@In ah old villagé, amid older hills, 
~ close around their verdant walls to guard 
‘ay ng age from wintry winds I dwell 
~~ Ys still save when the clamorous rocks, 
a my own fickle changes wound the ear 
©‘ OF silence in my tower !” 


For full five hundred years I’ve swung 
In my old grey turret high, 
And many a nt theme I’ve sung 
As the time went stealing if : 
I’ve peal’d the chaunt of a wedding morn ; 
__ Ere night I have sadly toll’d 
To say that the bride was coming, love lorn, 
_ To sleep in the church yard mould - 


-dong, 
careless song; 
Merry and sad 
| Bat neither long ! 


For full five hundred years I’ve swung 
In my ancient turret high. 
And many a different theme I’ve sung 
Asthe time went stealing by ! 
I’ve swelled the joy of a country’s pride 
For a victory far off won, 
Then changed to grief for the brave that died 
Ere my mirth had well begun! 
Ding-dong, 
~My careless song ; 
Merry or sad, 
But neither long! 


Fall five hundred years I’ve swung 
_.. In my breezy turret high, 
_ And many a different theme I’ve sung 
As the time went stealing by ! 
I have chimed the dirge of a nation’s grief 
On the death of a dear loved King, 
Then merrily rung for the next young chief; 
As told, I can weep or sing ! 
Ding-dong, 
_ My careless song, 
Merry or sad, 
But neither long! 


For full five hundred years I’ve swung, 
In my crumbling turret high! 
*Tis time my own death song were sung, 
And with truth before I die! 
I never could Jove the themes they gave 
My tyrannized tongue to tell ; 
_ One moment for cradle, the next for grave— 
They’ve worn out the old church bell! 
Ding-dong, 
My changeful song ; 
Farewell now, 
And farewell long ! 


SONNET. 


They picture death a tyrant gaunt, and grim, 
And for his random aim, temper a dart 

Of bite so mortal, that the fiery smart 
Consumes, and turns to dust the stoutest limb. 


Thus dire to meet, yet shrink they not from him 
Who walks by faith in singleness of heart ; 

The simply wise, who choose the watchful part, 
Nor let their eyelids cluse, or lamps grow dim. 


Nor always dark and terrible his mein, 

- As those who by the couch the night-watch keep, 
Have known, spectators of the blessed scene, 

When friends who stand around, joy more than weep, 
As with hushed step, and smile of love serene, 

In the soft guise he comes of gentle sleep. 


From the Friend of Man. 
STANZAS, WRITTEN IN A GRAVE YARD. 


Tread lightly ! though ye may not awake 
The slumberer below ! 

Tread lightly ! for a brother’s sake ! 
*Tis nature whispers so. 


The nameless stone may mark the spot 
Where one beloved is laid, 

By weeping friendship unforgot ; 
Do not its calm invade. 


Tread lightly! here, perchance the form _ 
That held a glorious mind— 

The heart that throbbed with feelings warm, 
Is now in earth enshrined. 


WAR. 


The history of every war is very like a 
scene I once saw in Nithsdale. Two boys, 
from different schools, met one fine day upon 
the ice. They eyed each other with rather 
jealous and indignant looks, and with defi- 
ance on each brow. ‘ What are ye glowrin’ 
at Billy 7 ‘ What’s that to you. I'll look 
where [ have a mind, an’ hinder me if ye 
daur.” A hearty blow was the return to this ; 
and there such a battle began. It being 
Saturday, all the boys of both schools were on 
the ice, and the fight instantly became gene- 
ral and desperate. At one time they fought 
with missile weapons, such as stones and 
snow-balls; but at length they coped in a 
rage, and many bloody raps were liberally 
given and received. I went up to try if I 
could pacify them ; for by this time a number 
of little girls bad joined the affray, and I was 
afraid they wuuld be killed; so addressing 
the one party, I asked what they were pelting 
the others for? What had they done to thein? 
‘¢Q, naething at a’ man; we just want to gie 
them a good thrashin.’” After fighting till 
they were quite exhausted, one of the prin- 
cipal heroes stepped forth between, covered 
with blood, and his clothes torn to tatters, 
and addressed the belligerent parties thus: 
“ Weel, I'll tell ye what we’ll do, wi’ ye: if 
ye’ll let us alane, we'll let you alane.”? There 
was no more of it; the war was at an end, 
and the boys scattered away to their play. 
I thought at the time, and have often thought 
since, that that trivial affray was the best 
epitome of war in general that I had ever 
seen. Kings and ministers of state are just a 
set of grown up children; exactly like the 
children I speak of, with only this material 
difference, that, instead of fighting out the 
. needless quarrels they have raised, they sit in 

safety and look on, hound out their innocent 
but servile subjects to battle ; and then, after 
a waste of blood and treasure; we are glad 
to make the boy’s condition,—‘* if ye’ll let us 
alane, we will let you alane.”—Hogg. 


LAFAYETTE’S ENTHUSIASM. 


I recollect no time of my life anterior to 
my enthusiasm for anecdotes of glorious deeds, 
‘and to my projects of travelling over the 
world to acquire fame. At eight years of 
my heart beat when I heard a hyena 

that had done some injury, and caused still 
-more alarm, in our neighbourhood, and the 
hope of meeting it was the object of my 
walks. When I arrived at college, nothing 
ever interrupted my studies, except the ar- 
dent wish of studying without restraint. I 
‘never deserved to be chastised ; but, in spite 
of my usual gentleness, it would have been 
dangerous to have attempted to do so; and I 
recollect with pleasure that when I was to de- 
scribe in rhetoric a perfect courser, I sacrificed 
the hope of obtaining a premium, and described 
the one, who, on perceiving the whip, threw 
down his rider. Republican anecdotes al- 
ways delighted me ; and when my new con- 
nexions wished to obtain for me a place at 
court, I did not hesitate displeasing them to 
preserve my independence. I was in that 


frame of mind. when I first learnt the troubles 
in America. They only became thoroughly 
known in Europe in 1776; and the memora- 
ble declaration of the 4th of July reached 


France at the close of the same 


_| exposed to the same action. 


(From the Farmer's Register.) 

MR. KYAN’S PROCESS | 

For Preventing Dry-Rot, or Preserving the 
Timber of Rail-ways, by the use of Corro- 
sive Sublimate. - 
The discovery of an effectual preventive of 
dry-rot is no longer a matter of doubt. In 
England “ Kyan’s process” is now very gene- 


‘| rally adopted in preparing the timbers for all 


important buiidings—for ships, and for sills 
of rail roads. Of how much more importance 
is this discovery to America, where timber is 
so abundant, and so generally used! Applied 
to the preservation of the timber used in the 
construction of rail roads in this country, the 
discovery’ would be of incalculable utility. 
To show its utility in this particular is the 
object of the present communication. 

The following account of the discovery is 
taken from the “ Arcana of Science,” for 
1835. 

‘‘ A gentleman of the name of Kyan, con- 
sidering the well known anti-destructive 
qualities of corrosive sublimate, proposed to 
apply that active body to timbers, in order to 
secure it from the attacks of the formidable 
disease to which it has hitherto been liable, 
arising either from the action of the seeds of 


‘| Cryptogamous plants vegetating in the wood, 


or from the presence of the albuminous parts 
of the tree. He thought the evil might be 
stopped ; that the commencement even might 
be prevented by the application of corrosive 
sublimate, in consequence of the chemical 
combination which takes place between the 
corrosive sublimate and those albuminous 
particles which Berzelius, and others of the 
highest authority, consider to exist in, and 
form the essence of wood; which being the 
first parts to run to decay, cause others to de- 
cay with them. 

“‘Mr, Kyan was so confident of success, 
that he submitted his proposition to the Lords 
of the Admiralty, who, in the first instance, 
required trials to be made, in order to prove 
the value of the application. ‘These trials 
were made; and at the end of two or three 
years, their lordships advised Mr. Kyan to 
take out a patent, which he did. 

“Dr. Faraday,” (in a lecture-on the sub- 
ject,) “‘ exhibited to his auditors some of the 
pieces submitted to trial by the Lords of the 
Admiralty, three years before, in the fungus 
pit at Woolwich. One specimen was a piece 
of timber which came out, at the end of three 
years, as sound as it went in, while the un- 
prepared part had decayed up to the very 
point. No portion of it had been left; it had 
decayed and become rotten throughout; but 
the other piece was left whole and sound, and 
fit for the construction of vessels. 

‘““A large tube of wood, which had been 
there, in the first instance, for three years— 
found sound at the end of that period, and 
returned to the pit for two years more, 
making altogether five years—was taken out 
perfectly hard and sound. There was no 
sign of decay in that wood, which had been 
submitted to the rotting action for five years, 
nor of that destruction which seems to have 
come on so soon in the same pit with other 
pieces of wood. 3 

“Sir Robert Smirk had a couple of posts 
put up under a dripping eve, and both were 
After a certain 
time, one of them decayed—the other still 
stands, having been preserved by the power 
of this substance. 

“Mr. Faraday proceeded to detail a num- 
ber of experiments which he had made, with 
a view to discover whether the effects of the 
corrosive sublimate might be injurious, and 
which had the effect of satisfying him that it 
could not be so; and, so far as these experi- 
ments went to strengthen his opinions as to its 
efficacy as a preventive of dry-rot, he says, that 
he is of opinion that the process would be 
effectual; and added,‘I think the improve- 
ment so great, as fully to justify its extensive 
application.’ 

‘* The experience of five years affords am- 
ple security for the success of the discovery. 
The trials have completely satisfied the minds 
of all who have interested themselves in the 
question. At present, the process has been 
adopted with the timber used in building the 
addition to the Temple, King’s College, 
Clarkeswell Church, Westminster House of 
Correction, and Fishmonger’s Hall ; the Na- 
tional Gallery, the new works at the British 
Museum, and the warehouses of the East In- 
dia Company. The London Dock Company 
have also adopted it, and many engineers 
connected with the Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Stanhope, Tyne and Wear railways, in 
lieu of stone sleepers.” 

A writer in the New Bedford Mercury, 
says, that “‘ he is personally acquainted with 
the ingenious inventor—has attended the lec- 
tures in London on the subject, and is satisfied 
of the efficacy of his plan.” 

‘‘ The timber to be prepared must be placed 
in a tank or vessel. A solution of corrosive 
sublimate is then thrown upon it uutil 
covered. ‘The proportion according to the 
inventor, is 1lb. of corrosive sublimate, to 5 
gallons of water. Pine planks are saturated 
in forty-eight hours. An oak stick, 40 feet 
long and 1 foot square, requires three weeks. 
Pieces of timber prepared with a solution of 
the sublimate, and unprepared pieces—the 
latter well seasoned—were placed in the ‘ rot- 
ten pit,’ atthe King’s Dock Yard, Woolwich, 
in 1828. In 1831, the writer of this was pre- 
sent when they were withdrawn. The pre- 
pared timber was perfectly sound—the unpre- 
pared, although the best English oak, was a 
mass of rot and decayed vegetable matter. 
The prepared timber was left on the ground in 
the open air six months, and then again 
placed in the rotten pit, with other pieces of 
well seasoned timber. At the end of two 
years the prepared timber was found quite 
sound—the seasoned very rotten. 3 

‘¢ The rotten pit, at Woolwich yard, is acave 
under ground, 30 feet long by 20 feet deep, 
and built by order of government for the pur- 
pose of testing the efficacy of the various nos- 
trums for preserving timber. The pit is lined, 
top, bottom, and sides with vegetable matter 
in the worst possible stages of corruption— 
very damp, and full of carbonic acid gas. It 
is a perfect hot-bed—a candle will not burn 
in ita minute, so foul is the air of this sub- 
terranean chamber. In fact, no timber, al- 
though thoroughly salted, docked, or seasoned, 
will resist three months the powerful decom- 
posing qualitics of the ‘rotten pit.” The 
specimens were placed on the bottom of the 
pit, and half buried in the putrid vegetable 
matter with which the cave is kept supplied. 
This experiment seemed so conclusive, that 
government immediately paid the inventor 
£10,000, and advised him to take out a pa- 
tent. He was ordered to construct tanks at 
all the dock yards, and the government timber 
was immediately prepared in the above man- 
ner. It is found that a cubic foot of oak, will 
absorb three pints of the liquid.” 


year.—Cor- 


respondence of Lafayette. 


The Lords Commissioners of the Admir- 


alty, appointed as Commissioners of inquiry 
into this important subject, Captain Jobn 
Hayes, B. Roch, Esq., Professor Daniell, Dr. 
Birkbeck, and Alexander Copeland Hutchin- 
son, Esq. 

They report: “ All the persons examined, 
who have used the prepared wood, are of 
opinion that the process renders the ordinary 
length of time fur seasoning timber unneces- 
sary. Sir Robert Smirke, however, thinks 
that while timbers of large scantling may be 
used the sooner for it, still it would not su- 
percede the usual length of time for season- 
ing wood for joiner’s work. 

‘It was stated by Mr. Kyan that the solu- 
tion loses none of its strength, and becomes 
in no way altered by the immersion of the 
timber; and the greater part of the solution 
in the tank, at the time of the commissioner’s 


have been in use some years. | 

‘‘ Two bottles of the solution, used for ex- 
periment, were sent to Professor Faraday, 
one having been filled before the immersion 
of the timber, and the other afterwards ; and 
he has stated that they contain the same pro- 
portions of corrosive sublimate in solution. 

‘¢As to the salubrity of the process, the 
evidence proves it to have produced no ill 
effect upon the health of the workmen, who 
have used the prepared timber for ship buil- 
ding or other purposes. It, however, ap- 
pears that great caution is requisite in pre- 
paring the solution, and in the use of the 
process.” 

The only doubt thrown upon the efficacy 
of the process is, with regard to the “ interior 
effect” it may produce upon large timber, on 
which point the commissioners are “not 
agreed ;” the extent to which the mercury 
penetrates the timber being “ very limited.” 
But, this “‘ interior effect,” it appears to me, 
is fully settled by experiment 

It is now ten years since the origin of this 
discovery, during which time experiments 
have been made in every possible way—in 
the rotten pit—under dripping eves—in the 
confined holds of ships—and in the open air; 
and in every instance the prepared timber has 
remained perfectly sound, while the unpre- 
pared has ‘*decayed and become rotten 
throughout.” 

On the point of expense, 1lb, of corrosive 
sublimate is the proportion for 5 gallons of 
water, (some say 1lb. to 10 gallons) and one 
cubic foot of oak timber absorbs three pints of 
the liquid. The price of corrosive sublimate 
being 86 cents per lb., the material for one 
cubic foot of timber will cost 63 cents. 

HOW TO WRITE A LETTER. 


The late Rev. R. Robinson, of Cambridge, 
was very fond of children, and used to render 
himself very familiar with them by adapting 
his conversation to their capacities, and join- 
ing heartily in their little sports ; conse- 
quently, they were much attached to him. In 
the midst of his playfulness, however, he 
never let slip an opportunity of throwing out 
some hint that might be useful in after life. 
The following anecdote exhibits a specimen of 
his easy manner upon such occasions. 

Among his little favourites were two fine 
boys, sons of a much esteemed member of his 
congregation. The eldest, named John, was 
about ten years old; the youngest, Robert, 
about eight. Upon one of Mr. Robinson’s 
visits to their father, Robert being told of his 
arrival, came bounding into the room, and, as 
usual, jumped upon his knee, when they en- 
tered into the following dialogue: 

Mr. R.—Well, Robert, so you have taken 
your old seat ; but how is it my other knee is 
unfurnished. Where’s John? 

Robert.—Oh, sir! John is gone to London. 

Mr. R.—Indeed! how long has he been 
gone ? 

Robert.—More than a fortnight, sir. 

_ Mr. R.—How many letters have you writ- 
ten to him? 

Robert.—None, sir. 

Mr. R.—How is that ? | 

Robert.—Because I do not know how to 
write a letter, sir. 

Mr. R.—But should you like to know how? 

Robert.—Oh yes, sir, very much indeed. 

Mr. R.—Then suppose you and I, between 
us, try to cook up a letter to John, shall we? 

Robert.—Oh dear, yes, sir, if you please ; 
I should so like to do that. 

Mr. &.—Well, then, let us begin, “ Saucy 
Jack.” Will that do? 

Robert.—Oh dear, no sir! I should not like 
to say that at all. | 

Mr. R.—Why not? 

Robert.—Because that would 
sir. 
Mr. R.—Let us try again, then. “My 
dear brother.” There, will that do? 

Robert.—Oh yes, nicely, sir. 

Mr. R.—Well, then, now let us go on.— 
«Last Thursday half Cambridge was burnt 
down, and ——.”’ 

Robert.—Oh, no, no, sir! that will never, 
never do. 

Mr. R.—Why won’t it do? 

Robert.—Because it is not true, you know, 
sir. There has not been any fire at Cam- 
bridge. 
- Mr. R.—Then suppose we alter it to— 
« Last night our tabby had three kittens.” 
That’s true, you know, because you told me 
so just now. 

Robert (hesitatingly }—Yes sir, it is true: but 
yet I should not like to write that. 

Mr. R.—But as you know it to be true, 
why should you not like to write it? 

Robert.—Because I do not think it is 
worth putting into a letter, sir. 

Mr. R.—O, ho! then, if 1 properly under- 
stand, you, friend Robert, you think that 
when we write letters to our friends, we 
should, in the first place, never be rude; 
secondly, that we must never say what is not 
true ; and, thirdly, that we must never tell 
them what is not worth their knowing. Am 
[ right ? 

Robert.—Yes, sir: if I were to write a let- 
ter, [ should try to think of all that. 

Mr. R.—Then my dear Boy, you must 
never again tell me you don’t know how to 
write a letter ; for 1 assure you that you have 
a much better notion of letter-writing than 
many people have who are five times your 
age.—Family Mag. 

Manks Superstition.—On May-eve the peo- 
ple of the Isle of Man have, from time imme- 
morial burned all the whin bushes in the 


be so rude, 


and fairies which are believed by them to take 
refuge there. After sunset, the island pre- 
sented the appearance of a universal confla- 
gration ; and to the stranger, our customs must 
appear most strange to see the old and young 
persons gathering peculiar herbs, and placing 
them at their doors and in their dwellings, for 
the purpose of preventing the entrance of 


warlocks.”—/Mona’s Herald. 


visit to Mr. Kyan’s premises, was stated to 


one hundred thousand. 


island, conceiving that they burn the witches | 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Spiced Tomatoes.—As this is the season 
for securing a supply of this healthful vege- 
table, we commend to all housekeepers to 
put up some after the following recipe. By 
so doing they may preserve them perfectly 
good until tomatoes come again : 

Recipe for a bushel of Tomatoes.—Take 
your tomatoes and pour boiling water over 
them, skin them, then boil them well, after 
which add a teacup full of salt, a table spoon- 
ful of black pepper, one table spoonful of 
cayenne, an ounce of cloves, an ounce of 
mace, mix well, and put the tomatoes in jars, 
run mutton suet over them and tie them up, 
either with strong blue paper or buckskin. 
Prepared in this way they will keep a year. 

[We had tomatoes preserved in this man- 
ner during the whole of last winter. The 
quantity of cloves, however, in this recipe, is 
greater than is required. Half an ounce to 
the bushel is sufficient.|—Albany Evening 
Journal, 


Alfred the Great.—During the retreat of 
Alfred the Great at Atholney, in Somerset- 
shire, after the defeat of his forces by the 
Danes, a beggar came to his little castle 
there and requested alms; when his queen 
informed him that they had only one small | 
loaf remaining, which was insufficient for 
themselves and their friends, who were gone 
abroad in quest of food, though with little 
hope of of success: the king replied, “Give 
the poor Christian one half of the loaf: He 
who could feed five thousand men with five 
loaves and two fishes, can certainly make 
that half of the loaf suffice for more than our 
necessities.” Accordingly the poor man 
was relieved, and this noble act of charity 
was soon recompensed by a providential store | 
of fresh provisions, with which his people re- 
turned. 


Destroying weeds.—At this season of the 
year, when the attention of the farmer is 
generally directed to cleaning the pasture 
grounds of docks, and other noxious and per- 
nicious weeds, the following simple and casy 
method of extirpating them may not be unac- 
ceptable to our agricultural readers: Cut off 
the top of the root with the corner of a turnip 
hoe, and sprinkle thereon a few grains of 
common salt; and, such is the effect of the 
saline particles upon that part of the root re- 
maining in the ground, that it decays in a 
short time, and is no longer troublesoine. 
We may mention, that the above experiment 
has been repeatedly tried and has never yet 
failed of success. 


Another Parr.—In the obituary of the 
Worcester Journal we find the following 
notice :—** At Dunston, near Chesterfield, 
Mr. R. Sarman, aged one hundred and sixty 
years and eight months!!! He was blind 
twenty-six years of his life. His relatives in 
the same house are of the respective ages of 
eighty-three, eighty, sixty-nine, and sixty.” 


The hundred largest cities in the world.— 
A recent German publication gives the fol- 
lowing curious calculation respecting the 
hundred most populous cities in the world : 
These are Jeddo, in Japan, 1,680,000 inhabi- 
tants; Pekin, 1,500,000; London 1,300,000 ; 
Hans Ischen, 1,000,000 ; Calcutta, 900,000 ; 
Madras, 817,000 ; Nankin, 800,000; Congo, 
Ischeen, 800,000; Paris 717,000; Werst 
Chans, 600,000; Constantinople, 497,000 ; 
Benares, 530,000; Kio, 520,000; Su Ischem, 
497,000; Houngh Ischem, 500,000, &c. The 
fortieth in the list is Berlin, containing 
190,000; and the last Bristol, 87,000. 
Among the hundred cities, two contain a 
million and a half, two upwards of a million, 
nine from half a million to a million, twenty- 
three from two hundred thousand to five hun- 
dred thousand, fifty-six from one hundred 
thousand, and six from eighty-seven thousand 
Of these one 
hundred cities, fifty-eight are in Asia, and 
thirty-two are in Europe, of which four are 
in Germany, four in France, five in Italy, 
eight in England, and three in spain ; the re- 
maining ten are divided between Africa and 
America. 


A Jockey Extraordinary.—A few days 
since, a party of boys having gone into Lord 
Dynevor’s park, in search of buck’s horns, on 
entering the deer shed, saw two bucks, lying 
down, to all appearance dead. One of the 
lads immediately leaped astride one of them, 
taking hold of his horns with the intention of 
separating them; but scarcely was he seated, 
than the buck (which had merely retired 
there to rest) started upon his feet, bounded 
from the shed, carrying the astounded youth 
with the greatest velocity over hill and dale, 
for a distance of nearly two miles, and having 
in his course crossed a pond of considerable 
width, before the lad fell from his seat. The 
boy is 14 years old, and weighs 73 lbs.— 
English Paper. 


Worth Remembering.—We have been in- 
formed by a gentleman who has had practical 
proof of its success, of a new mode of keeping 
fruits fresh for the table, as grapes, plums, &c. 
a long time after they have been gathered. 
It is simply to alternate them in layers with 
cotton batting, in clean stone jars, and to 
place them in a chamber secure from frost. 
A servant in the fainily of William Morey, 
Union Village, Washington county, about to 
visit her friends, secured a quantity of plums 
in this way, to preserve them until her return. 
They were found to have kept in excellent 
condition, long after the fruit had disappeared 
in the garden. From the hint thus afforded, 
Mr. Morey, Mr. Holmes, and one or two 
neighbours, laid down grapes in this manner 
last fall, and they enjoyed the luxury of fresh 
fine fruit through the winter, until the early 
part of March.— Cultivator. 


A Fact for Contractors.—The Maumee Ex- 
press states, under the above head, that the 
labourers employed upon a portion of the 
Canal in that neighhourhood, have been al- 
lowed eight drinks of liquor a day, and the 
consequence is, a great number of them are 
sick of fever and ague ; while those upon ano- 
ther job, in one of the most unhealthy dis- 
tricts, who have been allowed no liquor at all, 
are, to a man, in good health. | 


The Catskill (N. Y.) Observer states that a 
rattle snake was lately killed in that neigh- 
bourhood of the following dimensions : length 
11 feet 9 inches; circumference in the largest 
part, 12 inches ; do. round the head, 63 inches; 
do. round the first rattle, 3 inches ; do. round 
the last, 2 inches ; length of the whole series 
of rattles, 3 feet 8 inches; number of rattles, 


83; length of the two poisonous fangs, 24 
inches ; weight 27 pounds. | 


evident that grafting must be resorted to, or 


Grafting.—When trees begin fo show their | 
fruit, (no matter what kind,) and it is made | 


we must patiently put up with an inferior 
kind, instead of cutting off the top, uncover 
the roots, and choosing the most thrifty one, 
making a slit in the bark, cut your scion off 
with a slope, and thrust it in and cover the 
roots with the earth. It will take well, and 
grow some the first year, much more the 
next, and the third year the old stock may be 
cut away, and the growth from that time will 
be very rapid, and soon form a good bearing 
tree.—V. E. Farmer. 


Old German against the World.——Three 
young daughters of Abel Livermore, Esq. P. 
M. of German, in this county, performed the 
following amount of work, on the 24th ult. 
The eldest, Margarette, aged 11 years, spun 
fifty knots of woollen yarn, from 5 o’clock, A. 
M. to 6 o’clock, P. M. and Valette, aged 8 
years, spun in the same time 45 knots, and 
Eliza Ann, aged 5 years, spun 30 knots— 
each partaking of their regular meals. 

After performing the. above day’s work, 
each took her basket, and tripped “gaily 
over the lawn,” to gather a few berries to eat 
with milk for their supper, after which they 
cheerfully sung a hymn and retired to rest.—— 
Norwich Jour. 


A Poor Blind Girl.—A poor blind girl, in 
England, brought toa clergyman 30 shillings, 
for the missionary cause. He objected, “ You 
are a poor blind girl, and cannot afford to give 
so much.” ‘I am indeed blind,” said she, 
“but can afford to give these 30 shillings, 
better perhaps than you suppose.” ‘* How 
so.” ‘Jam sir, by trade, a basket maker, 
and can work as well in the dark, as in the 
light. Now Iam sure in the last winter, it 
must have cost those girls who have eyes more 
than 30 shillings for candles to work by, 
which I have saved and therefore hope you 
will take it for the missionaries.”—Burder’s 
Mis. Anecdotes, p. 318. 


To Perfume Linen.—Rose leaves dried in 
the shade, cloves beat to a powder, and mace 
scraped : mix them together, and put the com- 
position into little bags.—N. Y. Times. 

We know of a better way. Boil the linen 
in soft water—rub it well in a tub of hot wa- 
ter—apply a liberal quantity of soap—rinse 
it—dry it—starch it, and press it with a hot 
iron. If this process is gone through with, 
faithfully, the linen will have the sweetest and 
the best of all perfumes, viz :—cleanliness. 
A warm bath and scrubbing brush are excel- 
lent perfumes for the body. If gentlemen 
and ladies would use them more, and lavender, 
musk, cologne, &c. less, they would smell 
sweeter than they now do, many of them. This 
is rather plain talking, but it is the naked 


A WEEK-DAY SERMON, 
ADDRESSED TO ALL CHRISTIAN PROFESSORS. 
Trxt— Owe no man any thing.”—Rom. xiii. 8. 


Without undertaking to define exactly the 
extent and limitations of the sacred command, 
it is safe to say that it forbids those extensive 
pecuniary engagements, which overload and 
embarrass the mind, which prevent the faith- 
ful discharge of the debtor’s promises, and 
which endanger the property and peace of 
others. 

American Christians have dreadfully viola- 
ted the injunctions of my text ; and these are 
some of the unhappy consequences : 

1. Being in debt destroys peace of mind— 
fills us with anxiety, lest through disappoint- 
ments we should injure others ; lest creditors 
should distrust our integrity ; lest sickness or 
death should overtake, while business affairs 
are inconfusion. Oftentimes the hours devo- 
ted to rest, and to the endearments of home, are 
so invaded, as to afford the debtor no enjoy- 
ment. In this state prayer is more or less 
neglected—communien with God is lost—so 
that from every source an unquiet conscience 
and an unhappy life are gained. 


2. Being in debt destroys one’s influence.— 
However ample the Christian’s resources, it 
generally prevents his doing much for the 
great objects of benevolence, through real or 
pretended fears; it tends to shut up the mind 
to the narrow circle of one’s own interests, 
and leaves no heart to look abroad on the 
wants and woes of a dying world. 


3. Being in debt brings an individual under 
powerful temptations.—When disappointed, 
the debtor is left to fretfulness, and to anger 
towards others as the cause: when pressed for 
payments he is induced to make promises, 
which there is only a faint hope that he can 
fulfil; sometimes to equivocate, and even 
tell contradictory stories to different credi- 
tors, &c. 

4. Being in debt often leads to serious alien- 
ation between brethren. Wow often and how 
disastrously has this been witnessed in our 
churches? One brother provoked to sue 
another—misunderstanding, and hards words 
following——the charges of oppression and dis- 
honesty made—hatreds diffused through whole 
families, and perhaps destroying the peace of 
neighbourhoods for a generation. 


5. Being in debt often leads Christians 
greatly to dishonour religion. Franklin has 
well said, in reference to this subject, * It is 
hard for an empty sack to stand upright.”— 
And from reasons already suggested, it is not 
wonderful that pecuniary embarrassments 
sometimes lead Christian professors to acts 
which cover them with shame, and bring wide 
spread reproach on the name of Christ. 

But this is not all: the causes of pecuniary 
embarrassment, at the present day, show in 
numberless instances, flagrant violations of 
the precept of God. Asa general fact, it is 
not necessary to usefulness or comfort, that 
men become embarrassed. It is not mear to 
say that all have sinned, who have become 
embarrassed——endorsing for others, protracted 
sickness, or extraordinary misfortunes, may 
have produced the result. But that a great 


are proof of wickedness, may be evinced from 
the considerations, that they result, either 
1. From indolence—a desire to be freed 
from a life of honest industry—from pride, 
which forbids labour with one’s own hand: or, 
2. From contracting debts on the strength 
of what it is hoped may be gained in the com- 


truth.— Boston Morning Post. | 


part of the dishonoured obligations of debtors | 


sent system of gambling in stocks, lands, pro- 
duce &c. 


DUTIES OF CHRISTIANS WHO ARE IN DEBT. 


_ 1. Let them ascertain the full amount of 
liabilities, and whether they have failed to 
fulfil their engagements, or only fear that they 
shall fail, let them spread the whole matter 
before their creditors. Let them immediate- 
ly, put those they owe on their guard, or warn 
them of probable disappointment. No matter 
whether the debtor be actually insolvent, or 
not ; no matter whether derangements of bu- 
siness have proceeded from improvidence, or 
from causes beyond control; let debtors deal 
frankly, just as, being themselves creditors 
they would wish to be dealt with. 
2. Let Christians immediately reduce their 
expenses within their incomes: It is far better 
to dismiss servants, banish parties, and live in 
houses uncarpeted and comparatively unfur- 
nished, and satisfy hunger with a morsel of 
bread, than to enjoy the elegancies of life, 
“oe withhold money honestly due to a neigh- 
ur. 
_ 3. Let Christians purchase nothing but what 
is absolutely indispensable, and regard their 
promise to pay, just as sacredly as they would 
their oaths : let Christians remember that they 
are just as much bound to pay their notes, on 
the day they promise, as they are to speak the 
truth in a court of justice. 

4. Let Christians withdraw themselves from 
the unchristian system of speculations, now 
threatening our country : let them not embark 
thousands in western lands, for there is good 
reason to fear that this is not an honest use of 
God’s money: let them not hoard up provi- 
sions, seeking great price, for * he that with- 
holdeth corn the people shall curse him.” 
Let them be content with moderate gains, for 
‘‘ he that maketh haste to be rich shall not be 
innocent.” | 

(<> Curistian Broruer! are you in debt? 
As you wish to be useful, as you would retain 
peace of mind, as you would avoid the snare 
of the devil—be diligent to obey this com- 
mand, ‘“* Owe no man any thing.” 


RESH ‘TEAS.—Very superfine Young Hyson 
Teas, also Souchong and Pouchong do. just re- 
ceived by the late arrivals in New York. 
Boston Syrup Molasses. 
Just received a further supply of Bostun Syrup 
Molasses. ‘This delicious article has been sold by the 
subscribers for several months, and is very highly ap- 


proved. For sale by 
BALDWIN & COLTON, 
Temperance Grocers, and Tea Dealers, No. 244 
Market street above Seventh. 
Oct. 6th, 1837. 


NEACHER WANTED.—A gentleman well quali- 
fied to teach a classical school will find employ- 
ment by applying to the trustees of Somers Academy. 
Somers is situated 50 miles frum the city of New Yor 
in Westchester County. The Steamboat Union leaves’ 
fuot of Warren street, every morning at 7 o’clock.— 
Passengers for Somers will arrive there at 2 o’clock, 
fifteen miles by stage, leaving the boat at Singsing. 
GERARD CRANE, | 
JOHN OWEN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, 
HORACE BAILY, 
LEWIS BROWN, 
Somers, N. York, Sept. 12.—6t. 


Re CARTER, Theological, and Classica) 
Bookseller No. 112 Canal street, Corner of Lau- 
rens, New York, has constantly on hand a Ja and 
general assortment of Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 
laneous Books. Orders from a distance will always ree 
ceive prompt aitention. August 6.—tf. 


Trustees. 


ICKLING VINEGAR.—Pure Cider Vinegar, for 
Pickling, warranted. Also, White Wine Vinegar, 
for sale by JAMES R. WEBB, 
Temperance Store, S. W. Cor. Second and Dock st. © 


| Sagres AND HYMNS—Approved by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and published 
for their benefit, both large and small size, and in fine 
and plain binding, may constantly be had of the sub- 
scriber, at the lowest prices, either by the thousand co- 
pies or a less number. 

All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others will 
be, as heretofore, immediately attended to by 

: SOLOMON ALLEN, 


ew—tf No. 117 Chesnut street 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE—The Winter Term — 
will open on Thursday, the 26th of October, and 
continue twenty-three weeks. Besides all the regular 
College studies, there is a department of Modern Lan- 
guages, and a preparatory or academical department. 
Labour is furnished to those desiring it, and fair 
wages allowed off the bills. We have now a very 
skilful gardener, whose practical instructions in the 
primitive art, may be very valuable to the student. 
Charges—For boarding, tuition, rooms, library, &c. 
128 for the year—winter term, $66, half in advance. 
uel in private rooms, lights, and washing, additional, 
o ut 10 to $12. 
For further particulars inquire for a pamphlet re- 
port at this office, or of the President. 
Sept. 30 ; GEO. JUNKIN. 


ERMAN THEOLOGICAL AND CLASSICAL 
BOOKS. The Subcriber has recently imported 
from Germany, a large quantity of valuable Theologi- 
cal and Classical Books, among which are the follow- 
ing: Freytagii Lexicon -Arabico Latinorum in 3 vol. 
4to; Gesenius’ Lexicon Hebraicum Et Chaldaicum, 
8vo.; Pasorus’ Lexicon Manuale Novi Testamenti, 
18mo.; Simonis’ Lexicon Hebraicum Et Chaldaicum, 
8vo.; Simonis’ Hebrew Bible, 8vo.; Hahns’ do. da 
8vo.; do. do. do. 12mo.; Vanderhooghts, do. 8vo.; 
Wahls’ Clavis Novi Testamenti Philologica, 2 vol. 8vo.; 
do. do. do. 1 vol. 8vo.; Van Ess’ Septuagint, 8vo.; 
Knapps’ Greek ‘Testament, 12mo.; Calvini Institutio 
Christiane Religionis, 8vo.; Augustinus de Civitate 
Dei, 2 vols.12mo. The Leipsic Editions of Euripides, 
/Eschylus, Demosthenes, Homers’ Jlliad and Odyssey, 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Cyrupedia and Memorabilia, 
Sophocles, Herodotus, Thucydides, &c. &c. &c. 
Cudworths’ Intellectual System, 1 vol. 

The Intellectual Systems of the Univérse; wherein all 
the Reasons and Philosophy of Atheism are confuted, 
and its impossibility demonstrated. A Treatise on 
Immutable Morality, with a discourse concerning the 
notions of the Lords’ Supper, and two Sermons on 
Ist. John ii. 3, 4, and Ist. Corinthians xv. 27, by Ralph 
Cudworth D. D. Ist. American Edition, in 12 vol. 8vo. 

The Newe Testamente MDXXVI. 

The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ—by William Tyndale, the martyr. The ori- 
ginal edition, 1526, being the first vernacular transla- 
tion from the Greek, with a memoir of his life and 
writings—to which are annexed the essential variations 
of Coverdale’s, Thomas Mathew’s, Cranmer’s, The 
Generau and the Bishop’s Bibles and marginal read- 
ings—by J.R. Dabney 1 vol. 8vo, this day published 
and for sale at 22 south 4th. st. by 

WHETHAM, 


Theological and Classical Bookseller. 


HILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY, No. 
351 Market street, above Ninth, opposite the 
Western Bank.—Mr. Alden would respectfully an- 
nounce to the public, that he has re-opened his Academy 
for instruction in vocal and instrumental Musie. He 
will be happy to meet his former pupils, the members 
of the respective classes, and those under private tui- 
tion, at their former stated hours. 

The well known and celebrated Solfeggi exereises 
of Rodolpho, with the late improvements by Professor 
Mcignen, which have been used in the Academy with 
gratifying success will constitute the principal class 
book the coming season. 

Individuals wishing to unite with either of the day 
or evening classes about to be re-organized, will please 
make early application ; especially those unacquainted 
with the rudiments, as the most valuable information 
to such is derived from the Introductory exercises. 
The members of the Juvenile day class for lads and 


ing years: or, 

3. From sheer neglect of the interests of 
others ; a strange and criminal thoughtless- 
ness in regard to one’s promises : or, 

4. From hankering after fashiénable appa- 
rel—purchase of superfluous furniture, and 
continual indulgence in expensive entertain- 
ments: or, 


misses will meet on Saturday, 9th instant, at 4 o’clock 
P. M.; and thereafter on Wednesday and Saturday at 
the same hour. Parents wishing to enter their chil- 
dren are invited to call. Rooms open at all hours. _ 

N. B. The Elementary Class for Ladies and Gentle 
men will be formed on Tseng evening, 12th inst., at 
half past seven o’clock. 


The instruments taught are the Piano Forte, Violin 
Violoncello, Flute, Guitar, Accordion, &c. 


5. From the spirit of speculation, the pre- 


Sept. 9th,—8t.* 
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